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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

DECEMBER 13, 1937 


AT A MOMENT when the force and power of treaty obligations 
between nations are being broadly challenged, the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace wish to record their 
conviction that there is no path to permanent peace, no hope for 
the reign of law and order in international affairs, save by an insist- 
ence upon the observance by nations of the solemn covenants they 
have made. They hold that a world in which no distinction is made 
between those who keep their word and those who break it, between 
those who seek to live at peace with their neighbors and those who 
commit acts of obvious aggression, is a world foredoomed to anarchy 
and the rule of the sword alone. In such a world no nation, great or 
small, on whatever continent—our own included—can hope to be 
at rest. 

They believe these principles to be of vital concern to the future 
welfare of America and declare that she cannot, if she would, divest 


herself of responsibility for their maintenance and defense. 
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PREFACE 


This year again the June issue of International Con- 
ciliation presents a brief review of world affairs, a 
report of the work of the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
International Labour Organisation, with particular 
reference to the relationship of the United States to 
these several activities. The study, which covers the 
year 1937, was originally published in January, 1938, 
by the Geneva Research Centre. 

The accompanying article on the subject of national 
defense is the text of an address delivered on April 18 
by the President of the University of Colorado. The 
viewpoint so forcefully expressed by Dr. Norlin can- 
not fail to appeal to those who have at heart the pres- 
ervation of democratic government. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, May 6, 1938. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND WORLD ORGANIZATION DURING 1937! 


INTRODUCTION 


International relations reached during 1937 their point of highest 
tension and danger since the World War. Civil strife and foreign 
intervention in Spain threatened to involve all Europe; extensive 
hostilities in China forecast prolonged danger in the Far East, and 
a world-wide ideological cleavage went to the very foundations of 
international life. Asa result there was toward the end of the year 
greater concern for world peace than at any moment since the 
Armistice. 

The League of Nations was profoundly affected by this situation. 
It was, indeed, in the very forefront of it, the principal target of the 
separatist nations. The forces at issue were so great as to render 
nugatory any ordinary measures of mediation or conciliation. There 
seemed at times little free space between two brutal alternatives: on 
the one hand, complete inaction before whatever transpired, on the 
other, steps which, however individual, might be so interpreted as 
to lead to war. A soil more inhospitable to the normal functioning 
of an agency of peace and cooperation could hardly be imagined. 

The League, however, despite these unfavorable conditions, 
continued steadily with its regular work. Moreover, it did not hesi- 
tate in both the Spanish and Chinese crises to take a firm moral and 
juridical position, quite different from that of the Non-Intervention 
Committee or the Brussels Conference; it did not recognize the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia, even at the cost of Italy’s non-cooperation 
during two years; and it continued its daily work as actively as 
possible. As the year was closing, it was faced with even more bitter 
opposition by Italy’s definite withdrawal and Germany’s declaration 
that she would never return. 

Perhaps the outstanding element in the relations between the 
United States and the League during the year was the strikingly 
clear illumination of the fact that, whatever the differences in 
methods, the objectives pursued were identical. Both stand for law, 
order, and peaceful development, for the respect of treaties, the 
community of economic interests, and the cooperation of nations. 
Both are founded on the democratic and liberal, in contrast with the 


' Reprinted by permission from Geneva Studies (formerly Geneva Special Studies), Vol. 
IX, No. 1, January, 1938. 
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authoritarian and militarized principle. The United States increas- 
ingly took its place as a most resolute defender of that ideal among 
the nations; the League continued to uphold that ideal in the inter- 
national sphere. 

As world issues sharpened making it increasingly necessary to 
take some stand thereon, it was natural that this affinity of purpose 
and objective should have stood out more clearly than at any time 
in the history of the League. It was not necessary for this develop- 
ment to take concrete form in the sense of any fundamental change 
in the formal relationship of the United States to the League, nor 
did it imply any change in the different methods to be followed. The 
League remained an organization with a considerable mechanism for 
consultation, negotiation, evaluation, and, in the last analysis, even 
of enforcement; the United States remained uncommitted, except 
for the general principles of the Pact of Paris and the possible opera- 
tion of the Neutrality Act. This difference in method did not, how- 
ever, destroy the identity of purpose; perhaps it even accentuated it 
by its contrast and because it engendered the oft-expressed regret 
that those seeking peace were not as united in their methods as those 
endangering it. 

The first illustration of this community of views was Secretary of 
State Hull’s transmission to the League of his July 16 statement 
on the fundamental principles guiding American foreign policy. “The 
objectives proclaimed by the United States Government,” the Presi- 
dent of the League Council later stated, ‘‘were in close harmony 
with those which the Covenant of the League of Nations set before 
the members of the League.’’ Mr. Hull’s action was much appre- 
ciated as a voluntary and spontaneous gesture, and the entire 
correspondence, including the replies of some sixty governments, was 
issued by the League in a special document given wide distribution. 

A second and more dramatic illustration was President Roosevelt’s 
Chicago speech on October 5. Its phrases were widely commented 
upon, perhaps most of all in Geneva, where the Assembly’s final 
decisions on China were just being formulated. The President's 
championship of peace and cooperation among nations, his denun- 
ciation of aggression and lawlessness, his suggestion of “quarantine” 
for international outlaws, were in full accord with the League’s 
fundamental aims. 

The third illustration came during the most serious conflict the 





| 
| 
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League has had to face, the Sino-Japanese undeclared war, which 
ominously enough had been the starting point in 1931 for the chain 
of military actions which have since circled the world through Abys- 
sinia, the Rhineland, and Spain, to reappear in the Far East. Here 
again, as in 1931, the views of the United States and of the League 
were practically identical, the Government announcing that its 
conclusions on the conflict ‘are in general accord with those of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations." 

Beyond these striking incidents which were recorded on the front 
pages of the world’s newspapers, the friendly cooperative relation- 
ships, which mutuality of interests had inconspicuously built up 
between the United States and the League in the course of day-to- 
day international life, continued and were even intensified during 
1937. No change of principle or obligation took place; contacts which 
had been irregular or hesitant tended, however, to become closer 
and more efficient. 

Most complete of such contacts was American participation in 
the work of the International Labour Organisation, an autonomous 
agency associated with the League, which seeks peace and coopera- 
tion in the field of industry and labor as the League does in other 
fields. There the United States completed its third year as a full 
member, with the same rights, privileges, and obligations as the 
other nations. It was represented by full delegations at the annual 
conference and the quarterly Governing Body sessions; acted as 
host for the World Textile Conference in Washington; and had 
experts on all the technical committees. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the United States, though a newcomer in the Organi- 
sation, is already one of its most influential and helpful members. 

While American cooperation in connection with League activities 
was not so formal and complete as that just described, it was never- 
theless very extensive as to subject matter and frequently very 
active. The Government maintained its representation in the 
League’s two major conferences, Disarmament and Economic, which, 
though in suspense, nevertheless continued in existence. In the 
field of disarmament, the United States did what little was possible 
during the year, its representative on the Bureau urging that “the 
organization set up must be kept intact, even if for a while it remained 
inactive,” as “it had done a vast amount of preparatory work which 

* League of Nations Document A.81.1937.VII. 
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could be capitalized when the moment came to go forward.’* At the 
same time, the Government confirmed its acceptance of the system 
of publicity for national defense expenditure, stated that its policy 
conformed with the recommendations regarding the international 
trade in arms, and duly transmitted all information and data 
requested. 

In the economic field, the Government took part in the only , 
plenipotentiary meeting of the year, the Sugar Conference in London, 
and cooperated in numerous other ways, particularly through expert 
assistance. The United States maintained its adherence to the : 
Anglo-Franco-American Agreement and the bilateral commercial 
policy, and the League continued the work of its special committees, : 
on all of which sat American experts: Economics, Finance, Raw 
Materials, Statistics, Fiscal Questions, and International Loan Con- 
tracts. In the social field, the United States was a full member of the 
Social Committee, upholding an active policy with respect to child 
welfare, traffic in women, and similar questions; played almost the 
leading réle in the Opium Advisory Committee, where its representa- 
tive sweepingly denounced the drug situation in Japanese-controlled 
parts of China; and was an important, if less direct, participant in 
the League’s health work. It took part during the year in two con- 
ferences in Java, respectively on Rural Hygiene and on Traffic in 
Women in the Far East, as well as in the preparation of two other | 
conferences, one on Rural Hygiene for the Americas and the other | 
on the limitation of the production of opium. Both official and 
unofficial American authorities participated also in the League's 
efforts for the development of cultural relations between nations; 
and the League was invited to exhibit at the New York World’s | 
Fair in 1939. Finally, the United States continued to communicate 
its treaties for registration and publication in the League’s Treaty 
Series. 

Thus the day-to-day cooperation between Geneva and Washington 
continued close and cordial, as in previous years. The Government 
was helpful in providing information on the widest variety of ques- 
tions in the many fields of international cooperation with which the 
League is concerned and replied meticulously to the many circular 
letters and questionnaires necessitated by this work. : 

Important changes in the avenues of this cooperation took place | 


* League of Nations Document Conf.D.177, p. 9. Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments, Minutes of the 63rd and 64th Meetings of the Bureau : 
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during the year. The two representatives during whose stay in 
Switzerland this cooperation had so largely developed were trans- 
ferred after many years’ service. Hon. Hugh R. Wilson, American 
Minister at Berne, returned to Washington as Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Prentiss Gilbert of the American Consulate in 
Geneva went to Berlin as Counsellor of Embassy. 

This cooperation obviously contained wide gaps due to America’s 
non-membership in the League. Most serious was her absence from 
the two central agencies, the Assembly and the Council, which at 
the outset authorize and in the end confirm the maze of League 
activities. The United States took part in much of the special or 
collateral work set under way by the League but not in the two bodies 
that gave that work form and strength. Its participation was not, 
therefore, as complete and as effective as it might have been, for it 
did not have full power either of initiative or control, and this year, 
as last, felt constrained in one case to try to undo in committee what 
had been done in the central agency. Its cooperation, while often 
complete in the committee stage, did not follow the subjects in which 
it was interested through all the stages of their study. Thus the 
Government participated freely in deliberations on disarmament, 
economics, finance, opium, health, and the like when those questions 
were discussed in their technical conferences or committees, but it 
did not participate in the frequently wider discussions on the same 
subjects which took place in the Assembly and the Council. This 
was, in a sense, an artificial disadvantage both to the United States 
and to the League. It gave a particular interest to the tendency 
developing within the League to separate its work into fairly autono- 
mous sections in which non-member States could cooperate freely 
irrespective of their relation to the League itself. It also directed 
attention to the far-reaching discussions held during the year on the 
wider question of League reform. 

America’s most striking single absence still remained its failure 
to join the Permanent Court of International Justice. Despite 
the appeal of every President and Secretary of State since the war, 
including Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt, and 
Secretaries of State Hughes, Kellogg, Stimson, and Hull, and not- 
withstanding the Senate’s formal ratification of the Court Statute 
with reservations, a final agreement has not been reached on this 
question. The only American contacts with the Court continue to 
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be effected through a Judge of American nationality elected by the 
other nations and the participation by the American national group 
in the nomination of candidates for election of judges. This continu- 
ing inconsistency on the part of a people clearly in favor of a world 
organized on a basis of law and order is worthy of note. 

American interests were also frequently affected by League activi- 
ties in which the Government had had no part. It is inevitable that, 
when nearly three-score nations transact part of their mutual business 
through a permanent common agency, the results cannot but affect 
the interests of other States. To mention but one instance, the United 
States was much interested in the mandates, for example, the League's 
supervision of Japan’s administration of the Pacific Islands and the 
negotiations between Great Britain and the League over Palestine. 
In connection with these negotiations, indeed, the United States 
felt obliged to make representations, The danger inherent in such 
situations, however, is that action often comes after the event; 
participation in the negotiations as they unfold would be both 
simpler and more effective. 

The disadvantages of America’s non-membership in the League 
cut even more deeply, however, in the other direction. Not only did 
America’s unexpected decision not to join the agency it had itself 
brought into being create a disconcerting distress at the very start 
of the League, but its indifference during the first years undoubtedly 
slowed up the movement for international cooperation which cen- 
tered at Geneva. The partial cooperation since effected has not over- 
come these handicaps; indeed, their effect was clearly shown in the 
closing days of the year when the Italian journalist-spokesman, 
Virginio Gayda, cited the United States as having shown the way for 
Italy’s withdrawal from the League. “The first great absentee,”’ he 
wrote, “‘was the League’s very inspirer, President Wilson, isolated 
and disowned by his own nation, which refused to put its sturdy 
hands into these cogs.’”4 

Such is a broad picture of the relations between the United States 
and the League during 1937, a dangerous, even an ominous year 
during which the identity of objective between Geneva and Wash- 
ington stood out clearly, and traditional cooperation, despite certain 
gaps, continued to be normal and valuable. As the world is being 
made to shrink almost mercilessly by the startling advances effected 

4 New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition, December 13, 1937. 
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by train, steamer, airplane, and radio, there could be found nowhere 

greater agreement than at Geneva with Secretary Hull’s words at 

Toronto: 

t ‘ The interdependence of nations is as much a fundamental 
factor in the organization of civilized existence as the inter- 
dependence of individuals comprising communities and of 
communities comprising nations. Theoretically a nation can 
isolate itself from the rest of the world. But just as in the case 
of an individual who would lead a hermit existence and of a 
family or a community which attempts to segregate itself, an 
inexorable price must be paid, and, in the end, paid by the 
individuals through a lowering of their material, moral, and 
spiritual standards.§ | 


Again this year, as in 1936, President Roosevelt expressed in a 
few phrases the fundamental feeling underlying League philosophy 
at this dangerous crossroads of history. In his fireside talk on October 
12, he said: 

In a world of mutual suspicions, peace must be affirmatively 


reached for. It cannot just be wished for. It cannot just be 
waited for.® 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The increasing gravity of the international situation during 1937 
led to two exceptional announcements as to the guiding principles 
of American foreign policy. The first, a statement issued on July 16 
by Secretary of State Hull in view “of inquiries and suggestions 
arising out of disturbed situations in various parts of the world,” 
was communicated to the League of Nations as well as to all govern- 
ments and, with the replies of over sixty nations, constituted a kind 
of international plebiscite on the basic principles of foreign policy. 
The second was President Roosevelt’s speech at Chicago, which 
vehemently denounced international aggression and the violation 
of treaties, including specifically the Covenant. Coming at the 
moment of the League’s final deliberations on the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, this speech was one of the most keenly discussed and closely 
analyzed American statements since the Peace Conference. 

The transmission to the League “for purposes of information” of 
Secretary Hull’s declaration constituted an unusual but much appre- 
ciated action. The United States had frequently made important 


§ Department of State Press Releases, October 23, 1937. 
*The New York Times, October 13, 1937. 
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declarations of policy on particular issues either at League meetings 
or in response to League communications. This was the first time, 
however, that the Government had made a spontaneous communica- 
tion outlining its basic philosophy of international conduct. The 
Secretary-General, in acknowledging the receipt of this communica- 
tion and announcing his intention of circulating it to all States 
members, said he was sure they “will highly appreciate the courtesy 
of the Government of the United States.’’” 

The Secretary-General took the occasion of the first Council 
session thereafter to notify that body of the communication and its 
intended circulation. The President of the Council, at the moment 
M. Delbos, Foreign Minister of France, stated that the Council 
would note the communication ‘with interest and gratification,” 
and added: 


The objectives proclaimed by the United States were in close 
harmony with those which the Covenant of the League of 
Nations set before the members of the League. Never had it 
been so necessary as now to coordinate all the efforts which 
were being made in the cause of peace. 


This statement by M. Delbos was amply corroborated by an 
examination of Secretary Hull’s statement and of the replies of 
some three-score governments. The objectives laid down by Mr. 
Hull corresponded exactly, indeed, with those of the Covenant, as 
brought out in a number of government replies. They included such 
basic League principles as national and international self-restraint, 
non-use of force, non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations, peaceful settlement of disputes, faithful observance of 
international treaties, peaceful evolution by orderly processes, ful- 
filment of obligations, strengthening of international law, promotion 
of economic security, lowering of excessive trade barriers, equality 
of commercial opportunity, reduction of armaments, and cooperative 
effort in support of the above principles. Mr. Hull’s statement, 
however, constituted a declaration of principles rather than a 
program of enforcement. The analogy between the American and 
the League concepts should not, therefore, be carried too far, as the 
League Covenant, having enunciated principles similar to Mr. 
Hull's, endeavors to establish a complete mechanism of consultation, 


? This entire documentation is contained in League of Nations Oficial Journal, Special 
Supplement No. 179, 1937, as well as in Department of State Press Releases. 
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negotiation, mediation, peaceful settlement, and, ultimately, meas- 
ures of enforcement. 

This entire documentation was subsequently published by the 
League in a special supplement to the League Official Journal, 
which carried the American statement and replies not only to all 
governments but to the many libraries, universities, and other 
subscribers to League documents all over the world. It is interesting 
to note that many of the governments, while in no way obliged to 
do so, but perhaps, in the case of a note to a non-member State, 
inclined not to do so, made references to the League which were 
sufficient to give Washington an indication of the attitude of many 
States towards Geneva. Thus Bulgaria, while feeling most acutely 
the injustice of the peace treaties ‘retains faith in the tenets of the 
League of Nations” and hopes for a peaceful evolution. Estonia 
recalled that “‘as faithful member of the League’’ she had given 
her fullest support to Mr. Hull’s principles. Hungary hoped for peace- 
ful evolution “‘ by having recourse to the means expressly guaranteed 
in Article 19 of the Covenant,” and had also endeavored to ‘“‘ support 
the practical carrying out of the promises contained in the Peace 
Treaties and the Covenant of the League of Nations concerning 
general disarmament.” Latvia believed “that many, if not all the 
principles featured in the statement under consideration are em- 
bodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations, to which they are 
pledged. . . . It would be of extreme importance to secure in the 
absence of universal acceptance of the Covenant, the greatest possible 
measure of cooperation between the League and such countries as 
do not belong to that organization or have ceased to be members.” 
Sweden expressed special interest “‘in such a development of the 
practice of the League of Nations as to facilitate cooperation with 
non-member States,’’ notably as regards Article 10. The Soviet 
Union recalled its views expressed at Geneva as to the “principles 
of indivisibility of peace and of collective security”’ and the desira- 
bility of ‘an activization of the League of Nations, of a most energetic 
counter-activity to the threats to peace now arising in different 
continents.” Finland recalled its acceptance of the League Covenant 
and its efforts to improve the internal structure of the League and 
strengthen its external influence. Lithuania thought that “the 
surest way to the realization of the principles set forth in the state- 
ment in so far as it concerns the members of the League of Nations 
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is through that organization itself, of which Lithuania is a loyal 
member.” Spain recalled that it had incorporated the League 
Covenant in its Constitution, and Switzerland felt that “ by entering 
into the League of Nations and by signing the Kellogg Pact Switzer- 
land gave a proof that it was prepared to do its part in international 
collaboration leading to a general realization of the principles referred 
to.”’ Australia quoted the statement of the recent Imperial Con- 
ference that the Governments of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, ‘‘desiring to base their policies on the aims and ideals of 
the League of Nations’’ proclaimed that they would never use their 
armaments ‘“‘for any purpose inconsistent with the Covenant of the 
League,’ urged the separation of that document from the Peace 
Treaties as a method of ‘‘strengthening the influence of the League 
by the enlargement of its membership,’’ and approved regional 
agreements ‘‘so far as they do not conflict with the Covenant.” 

President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech was inevitably far more 
dramatic than this universal but necessarily slow interchange of 
government views. The President had just made an extended trip 
throughout the country in which he was understood to have given 
much thought to the international situation; the Assembly of the 
League was at that same moment working on the final draft of its 
report on the Sino-Japanese conflict. The President’s speech, coming 
in such circumstances, had important repercussions in Geneva. Its 
denunciation, in terms unequalled in Europe, of international aggres- 
sion and lawlessness, its bitter condemnation of the ten per cent of 
the world’s population “who are threatening a breakdown of all 
international order and law”’ and the suggestion of an extension to 
international lawlessness of the ‘‘quarantine”’ imposed by the com- 
munity on physical disease, gave many Europeans the same feeling 
as expressed in the Washington Post leader that no comparable 
declaration had been made in the United States since the days of 
President Wilson. While its effect was somewhat diminished both 
by the outcome of the Brussels Conference and the Italo-German- 
Japanese pronouncements or actions towards the end of the year, 
the speech remained, nevertheless, a vibrant rallying cry for those 
who hold to peace and order in international life. The following 
quotations illustrate its spirit: 


The political situation in the world, which of late has been 
growing progressively worse, is such as to cause grave concern 
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and anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish to live in 


a peace and amity with their neighbors. . . . 
i. The present reign of terror and international lawlessness 
1g began a few years ago. It began through unjustified inter- 
r- ference in the internal affairs of other nations or the invasion 
al of alien territory in violation of treaties, and has now reached 
d a stage where the very foundations of civilization are seriously 
| threatened. The landmarks and traditions which have marked 
“i the progress of civilization toward a condition of law, order, 
of and justice, are being wiped away... . . 
of If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, let 
ir no one imagine that America will escape, that it may expect 

mercy, that this western hemisphere will not be attacked, and 
. that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
» f ethics or the arts of civilization. . . . 
ie If those days are not to come to pass—if we are to have a 
al world in which we can breathe freely and live in amity without 

fear—the peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort to 
uphold laws and principles on which alone peace can rest secure. 
” The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in oppo- 
of sition to those violations of treaties, and those ignorings of 
p humane instincts which today are creating a state of inter- 
n national anarchy and instability from which there is no escape 
. through mere isolation or neutrality. . . . 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern 

» world, both technically and morally, which makes it impossible 
g for any nation completely to isolate itself from economic and 
's political upheavals in the rest of the world, especially when such 
;- upheavals appear to be spreading and not declining. . . . 
if It is, therefore, a matter of vital interest and concern to the 


people of the United States that the sanctity of international 
treaties and the maintenance of international morality be 
0 restored. 
- The overwhelming majority of the peoples and nations of 
g the world today want to live in peace... . The peace, the 
freedom, and the security of 90 per cent of the population of the 
world is being jeopardized by the remaining 10 per cent, who 
are threatening a breakdown of all international order and law. 

Surely the 90 per cent who want to live in peace under law, 
\- and in accordance with moral standards which have received 
,, almost universal acceptance through the centuries, can and 
must find some way to make their will prevail. 

The situation is definitely of universal concern. The questions 
8 involved relate not merely to violations of specific provisions 
of particular treaties, they are questions of war and of peace, 
of international law, and especially of principles of humanity. 
It is true that they involve definite violations of agreements and 
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especially of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, and the Nine-Power Treaty. But they also involve 
the problems of world economy, world security, and world 


humanity... . 
It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world 


lawlessness is spreading. When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves and joins in a quaran- 
tine of the patients in order to protect the health of the com- 
munity against the spread of the disease. . . . 

It ought to be inconceivable that in this modern era, and in 
the face of experience, any nation could be so foolish and ruthless 
as to run the risk of plunging the whole world into war, by 
invading and violating in contravention of solemn treaties the 
territory of other nations that have done them no real harm 
and which are too weak to protect themselves adequately. Yet 
the peace of the world and the welfare and security of every 
nation is today being threatened by that very thing. . . . 

If civilization is to survive, the principles of the Prince of 
Peace must be restored. Shattered trust between nations must 
be revived. Most important of all, the will for peace on the part 
of peace-loving nations must express itself to the end that nations 
that may be tempted to violate their agreements and the rights 
of others will desist from such a cause. There must be positive 
endeavors to preserve peace.® 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Reform of the League 


The possibility of League reform in the light of the present critical 
international situation engendered one of the major discussions of 
1937. How best to organize the international life of the nations and 
bring them into effective cooperation had been a question funda- 
mental to all League efforts since its creation. Frequent studies and 
certain minor changes were made during the early years, but it was 
the shock following the abandonment of sanctions after the un- 
expectedly sudden military collapse of the Abyssinians that brought 
the question to the center of the stage. The non-membership of 
nations such as the United States, Germany, Japan, and Brazil, and 
the non-cooperation of Italy, together with the increasing tendency 
for the world to divide up into ideological groups, one of them 
relentlessly hostile to the League, gave the question an ever increas- 
ing urgency. 

8 International Conciliation, November, 1937, No. 334. 
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Two different approaches were attempted during 1937. The first, 
rather technical, at least for the moment, consisted of the studies 
undertaken by the Committee of Twenty-Eight, which constitute 
the fullest documentation yet available on the possible lines of 
League development. The second, highly political, took the form of 
proposals by Chile and the Argentine; the former aiming to achieve 
universality for the League in consultation with non-member States 
and the latter designed to secure the cooperation of non-members 
parties to the Pact of Paris or the Argentine Non-Aggression Pact in 
connection with the League’s efforts for the maintenance of peace. 
The two proposals taken together give a clear view of the problem 
presented by the League’s lack of universality and the possible 
changes that may come in the League’s structure as international 
life evolves. They have a considerable interest from the American 
viewpoint not only because of the importance of American coopera- 
tion with the League, but also because the United States, while a 
non-member, has, nevertheless, cooperated extensively and in- 
creasingly in its work and shown its faith in ordered international 
cooperation. 

The Committee of Twenty-Eight issued two important Reports 
during the year, one on the “ Participation of all States in the League 
of Nations” and the other on “Collaboration between the League 
of Nations and non-Member States.’’® The spirit of the two Reports 
is well illustrated by the following extract from the second Report: 

The first general consideration in the relationship between 
the League and non-member States is that the League has 
shown a very open attitude towards both the membership 
and, failing that, the cooperation of such non-members. There 
has been nothing exclusive or limitative in League policy as to 
non-members; on the contrary, the League has not only wel- 
comed, but has often consciously sought, the widest degree of 
participation by non-member States that it was possible in the 
circumstances to secure. Nowhere so much as at Geneva has it 
been recognized that the participation of all is to the best 
interests of each. 


Non-member States have responded to League invitations in 
different ways at different times. ‘A very great, it might almost be 
said a surprising, amount of collaboration with non-members has 
already been achieved.”** This has included membership in auton- 


* League of Nations Document C.367.M.249.1937.VII and C.368.M.250.1937.VII. 
League of Nations Document C.368.M.250.1937.VII. 
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omous agencies such as the International Labour Office and the 
Court; attendance at Assembly and Council discussions, general or 
special conferences; representation on permanent or special com- 
mittees; cooperation in dealing with political emergencies, even when 
involving economic sanctions; and participation in routine work 
such as registration of treaties, compilation of statistics, cooperation 
to combat disease, and the like. Helpful though such cooperation had 
often been, it was felt to be not without disadvantages, as it is 
uncertain and fitful and makes it possible for a non-member State to 
enjoy ‘‘all or most of the advantages of membership without in- 
curring any of the obligations thereof.” 

This liberal policy towards non-members tended somewhat to 
formalize itself during 1937. Already two organizations associated 
with the League—the Labour Organisation and the Court—include 
in their membership important non-member States, the former, for 
instance, including the United States, Japan, and Brazil. More 
recently a tendency has developed to put other parts of League work 
on a somewhat autonomous basis, notably in order that non-members 
may associate fully with such activities even if unable to join the 
League as a whole. 

Thus, the Health Organization was in its first year under its new 
Statute, which gives a special réle to the old Office international 
d’Hygiéne publique, of which certain States non-members of the 
League, such as the United States, have been members since pre-war 
days. Similarly, as shown later, the Transit Organization completed 
a new draft Statute which allows non-member States to become 
members of the Organization, and discussions were under way as to 
the possibility of giving the Economic and Financial Organization 
a similarly autonomous status. Finally, as the cooperation of non- 
member States has tended to increase and the question has arisen 
as to their fair share in the common expenses of activities in which 
they have participated, the Assembly drew up new financia! regula- 
tions designed to enable States, so desiring, to make their contribu- 
tion in an orderly and businesslike way and thus obviate any feeling 
that they were not carrying their share of the joint expenditure. 

It was the question of universality, however, which precipitated 
the widest discussion, largely because Chile, despite the hesitancy 
generally manifest, insisted on urging the immediate consultation 


u Ibid. 
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of non-member States. The original proposal, based on the view that 
various government statements had shown the question of univer- 
sality of the League to be the “essential basis of its existence,’ and 
vital ‘‘to the complete application of the Covenant and the carrying 
out of the League’s primary task of assuring peace and security,” 
urged that an “immediate consultation of non-member States with 
regard to desirable reforms” would be of great assistance, and 
accordingly proposed the transmission of all relevant material to 
such non-members with an invitation ‘‘to make such observations 
or suggestions as they may think fit.’”” The Chilean delegation pressed 
this Resolution with such insistence that it led to an intense debate 
both in the Assembly, the Council, and the Committee of Twenty- 
Eight. It even intimated that Chile’s future attitude towards the 
League depended upon the outcome. Most of the other nations, 
while sympathetic with the objective, felt that the method was 
unwise, first on the ground that the League itself ought to decide 
as to its own constitution before consulting others, and, secondly, on 
the ground that such consultation in existing circumstances offered 
no hope of a successful outcome. It seemed impossible, for instance, 
to consult Japan in the midst of the Chinese conflict, fruitless to 
consult Germany, possibly embarrassing to consult the United States, 
and out of the question to consult Italy, which, although still a 
member, was not cooperating with the League. The Assembly, there- 
fore, decided that, while ‘“‘it would be eminently desirable for the 
League to associate the greatest possible number of States with the 
application of the principles on which it is based’’ and while, there- 
fore, the Assembly would be glad to know “the observations and 
suggestions’’ which such States might care to make, it would ask 
the Council to examine ‘the conditions in which such information 
should be obtained as and when opportunity offers.’’™ 

The Argentine delegation, mindful of the Argentine Pact of Non- 
Aggression and the Buenos Aires Conference, also introduced a 
Resolution aiming at assuring cooperation between the League and 
non-member States in respect to the major question of preserving 
peace. The Argentine Pact, the Pact of Paris, the League Covenant, 
were felt all to have the same objectives but to differ somewhat as 
to method and still more as to States participating, particularly as 
regards the United States, which is party to the first two agreements 

League of Nations Document A.67.1937. 
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but not to the third. In view of this situation and the fact that “the 
Inter-American Conference for the consolidation of Peace which 
met at Buenos Aires on December 1, 1936, on the initiative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was actuated by the desire to supplement and 
strengthen the League’s efforts to prevent war,”’ the Argentine pro- 
posed that ‘‘in the event of war, or a threat of war, the League 
should take such measures and establish such contacts as may be 
necessary to associate in its efforts for the maintenance of peace those 
States which are not members of the League but are mutually bound 
by the above-mentioned covenants, the common aim of which is to 
maintain peace.”"* The Assembly accepted this Resolution with 
the single addition that the League, in seeking such cooperation, 
should not delay its own action in virtue of the Covenant." 


China and Japan 


The Sino-Japanese conflict, which had smouldered ominously since 
the Manchurian crisis in 1931, burst into conflagration again in 
1937 and confronted the nations with the most dangerous and wide- 
spread hostilities since the World War. A chance skirmish on the night 
of July 7 at Lukouchiao in North China provided as insignificant a 
cause as the explosion which unloosed a few feet of railroad track on 
the outskirts of Mukden on the night of September 1, 1931. The 
conflagration spread with devastating rapidity throughout North 
China; was held for three dramatic months around Shanghai; 
advanced inexorably forward to Nanking; and by the end of the 
year threatened to paralyze these two great Eastern nations for 
years. Meanwhile indiscriminate bombings and other ruthless acts 
put in jeopardy the peace of other nations. The League of Nations, as 
an international agency seeking to promote world peace and coopera- 
tion, was vitally affected and the United States, as a great Far 
Eastern Power, was deeply involved. It was natural, then, that the 
consultation and cooperation begun between the United States and 
the League during the original Manchurian conflict should be 
resumed on the outbreak of this new and even more serious crisis. 


8 caogee of Nations Document A.55.1937 and A.69.1937. 
14 Jbid. 


16 See the six studies issued by the Geneva Research Centre, for a day-to-day account 
of the entire controversy. Geneva Special Studies, ‘‘ The League and Manchuria,”’ Nos. 10, 
11 and 12 (1931); Nos. § and 10 (1932) and No. 3 (1934). A supplementary study covering 
the latest developments will be published shortly. 
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The Assembly of the League, as at the time of the previous con- 
flict, was in session when the conflict reached its first acute stage. 
China at once appealed to the League, and the question was referred 
to the special Advisory Committee which had been set up to follow 
the original Manchurian dispute. This Committee offered certain 
advantages, as it was an existing agency of an advisory and spe- 
cialized character and had a well-chosen membership of States 
interested in the Pacific, among them the United States, which, it 
was hoped, would continue to be represented. 

The United States, when notified of the convocation of the Com- 
mittee, took steps to make its position on the Committee entirely 
clear. The American Minister in Berne, Mr. Leland Harrison, 
addressed a communication to the League Secretary-General stating 
the terms and understanding on which the United States would 
continue to sit with the Committee. That statement said in part: 


The American Government recalls that the Advisory Com- 
mittee was created subsequent to and on the basis of a major 
decision in the field of policy arrived at by the Assembly in 
regard toa matter referred by the Council to the Assembly. In 
the understanding of the American Government, the Advisory 
Committee was created to aid the members of the League in 
concerting their action and their attitude among themselves 
and with non-member States for the carrying out of a policy 
recommended by the League. At present, until the American 
Government is informed regarding the functions which the 
League will expect the Committee to perform, it is impossible 
for the American Government to say to what extent it will be 
able effectively to cooperate. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding with regard 
to the American Government’s position and no confusion or 
delay flowing from uncertainty, the American Government feels 
constrained to observe that it cannot take upon itself those 
responsibilities which devolve from the fact of their member- 
ship upon members of the League. It assumes that members 
of the League will arrive at their common decisions with regard 
to policy and possible courses of action by and through normal 
League procedure. The American Government, believing 
thoroughly in the principle of collaboration among States of the 
world seeking to bring about peaceful solutions of international 
conflicts, will be prepared to give careful consideration to definite 
proposals which the League may address to it but will not, 
however, be prepared to state its position in regard to policies 
or plans submitted to it in terms of hypothetical inquiry. 
Department of State Press Releases, September 25, 1937. 
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When the Committee met on September 27, the Chinese delega- 
tion made a strong plea asking that, pending the discussion of the 
substantive phases of the situation, which would obviously require 
time, the Committee take formal action on the indiscriminate aerial 
bombardment of open Chinese cities and the killing of thousands 
of innocent non-combatants. The Committee, after strong speeches 
by most of its members, unanimously approved this proposal, passing 
a formal resolution ‘‘ that no excuse can be made for such acts, which 
have aroused horror and indignation throughout the world,’’” 
While the American representative did not speak during the dis- 
cussion, the text of the resolution was transmitted to Washington, 
and Secretary of State Hull immediately issued a statement which 
was read the following day to the League Committee by Mr. Harrison 
and which concluded: 

The American Government, as has been set forth to the 
Japanese Government repeatedly, and especially in this Gov- 
ernment’s note of September 22, holds the view that any 
general bombing of an extensive area wherein there resides a 
large populace engaged in peaceful pursuits is unwarranted and 
contrary to the principles of law and humanity. 


As a corollary to this question, at the same time it was necessary 
to determine what action should be taken as regards the system of 
technical collaboration which had existed for some years between 
the League and China. The Chinese delegation felt that at the 
moment when their country was becoming a shambles and thousands 
of people were dying for lack of hospital facilities and medical 
supplies, it would be necessary to forego the normal activities in 
connection with transit, road-building, agriculture, civil service, 
and the like, and concentrate all available funds on the immediate 
emergency. The United States had also been represented from its 
first meeting on the Council Committee dealing with this question, 
though in the capacity of observer. Mr. Howard Bucknell, American 
Consul in Geneva, accordingly sat on this Committee. The Com- 
mittee worked out a detailed plan for medical assistance, particularly 
in the evacuation of refugees and the prevention of plagues, and the 
League increased its appropriation under this heading to a total of 
two million Swiss francs, the largest sum it had ever voted for relief 


work. 


17 League of Nations Document A.56.1937.VII. 
18 League of Nations Document A.61.1937.VII. 
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Meanwhile, in the Advisory Committee, the larger and more 
substantive work was advancing more rapidly and more concisely 
than had been anticipated. A general unanimity of viewpoint was 
quickly discernible; the principal question arose over the best method 
of embodying it in concrete and written form. A drafting committee 
accordingly was established consisting of the principal members of 
the Advisory Committee, the United States taking part on the same 
basis as on the principal committee. 

It was at the moment when that drafting committee was well 
along on its work, on the final day of its sessions, indeed, that a 
forecast of President Roosevelt’s speech was received by the Ameri- 
can journalists in Geneva and given to the various delegates. The 
impression created by that speech was very appreciable; its precise 
effect on the Committee’s deliberations, however, will probably 
not be clear for some time. Some participants felt that the moment 
the terms of the speech were known, the Committee greatly strength- 
ened its report both in tone and in content; others equally well- 
informed said that the report had been practically completed, and 
that, while the terms of the speech confirmed the general conviction 
of its soundness, they did not actually modify the text. On the other 
hand, it was the prevailing conviction that when the final vote was 
taken, the unanimity was due in part to the firm stand taken by 
President Roosevelt and that without it there might have been a 
number of abstentions. The incident is an interesting illustration 
of the inter-relation between Washington and Geneva. 

The Advisory Committee submitted to the Assembly three Re- 
ports which were considerably sharper and more unqualified than 
many had expected. The first, which contained an historical and 
juridical analysis of the conflict, came to an unequivocal conclusion, 
as follows: 

After examination of the facts laid before it, the Committee 
is bound to take the view that the military operations carried 
on by Japan against China by land, sea and air, are out of all 
proportion to the incident that occasioned the conflict; that 
such action cannot possibly facilitate or promote the friendly 
cooperation between the two nations that Japanese statesmen 
have affirmed to be the aim of their policy; that it can be 
justified neither on the basis of existing legal instruments nor 
on that of the right of self-defense, and that it is in contravention 

of Japan’s obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty of February 

6, 1922, and under the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928. 

19 League of Nations Document A.78.1937.VII, p. 6. 
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The second Report held that “it cannot be admitted that the 
present conflict in the Far East, which has been shown to involve 
an infringement of Japan’s treaty obligations, is one which can ag 
of right only be settled by direct methods between the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments’’; recommended that ‘even at this stage of 
the conflict, before examining other possibilities, further efforts 
must be made to secure the restoration of peace by agreement”; 
and accordingly proposed the initiation of consultations under the 
Nine-Power Treaty, which provided specific obligations vis-a-vis 
China. The final Report contained a Resolution by which the 
Assembly, having adopted these Reports as its own: 

Expresses its moral support for China, and recommends that 
members of the League should refrain from taking any action 
which might have the effect of weakening China’s power of 
resistance and thus of increasing her difficulties in the present 
conflict, and should also consider how far they can individually 
extend aid to China.” 


The Assembly unanimously adopted these proposals on October 6. 
On that same day, Secretary of State Hull issued a statement in 
Washington outlining the views of the American Government, and 
concluding in the following words: 


In the light of the oe developments in the Far East, the 
Government of the United States has been forced to the con- 
clusion that the action of Japan in China is inconsistent with 
the principles which should govern the relationships between 
nations and is contrary to the provisions of the Nine-Power 
Treaty of February 6, 1922, regarding principles and policies 
to be followed in matters concerning China and to those of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928. Thus the conclusions 
of this Government with respect to the foregoing are in general 
accord with those of the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 
This declaration also was transmitted to the League through Mr. 

Harrison, and at the closing session of the Assembly the President 

read it to the delegates.” It was received with appreciation, for it 

demonstrated again, as in 1931, that the attitude of the United 

States coincided with that of the League. In due course, the Nine- 

Power Conference was convened at Brussels, with a strong American 
2% League of Nations Document A.80.1937.VII 
21 League of Nations Document A.79.1937.VII. 


#2 Department of State Press Releases, October 6, 1937. 
% The entire documentation on this question is contained in League of Nations Oficial 


Journal, Special Supplement No. 177, 1937. 
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delegation headed by Ambassador-at-large Norman H. Davis, and, 
while the story of that Conference does not belong to the present 
Study, the Conference, failing to secure Japanese cooperation, 
proved unable to achieve the mediation for which the meeting had 
been called. The future course of action to be pursued in these cir- 
cumstances was thus left undefined. The Nine-Power Conference 
had been empowered to meet again when circumstances justified; 
the League’s Advisory Committee stood adjourned subject to call 
on the demand of one of its members; and the Assembly also could 
be reconvened whenever its President judged opportune. The first 
diplomatic phase of this conflict had, however, been concluded and 
the juridical bases established in full concert between the League 
and the United States. Only the future can tell what the subsequent 
phases will be. 


Economics, Finance, Transit 


The activities of the United States and of the League of Nations 
in the field of international economic and financial cooperation 
continued during 1937, as during 1936, to follow similar and often 
identical lines. The two principal American expressions remained 
the Tripartite Monetary Agreement and the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties program, both of which were fully within the scope of the 
League’s general policy. The former, indeed, was the subject of a 
special report by the Economic Committee on ‘The Present Phase 
of International Economic Relations: The Carrying out of the Pro- 
gramme of the Tripartite Agreement.’’™ In the same way, the League 
continued both its general and its special efforts in this immense and 
somewhat uncharted field, notably as regards raw materials, and 
received a large measure of American cooperation. While during the 
year there were few meetings except the Sugar Conference and the 
Assembly which called for formal official representation, Americans 
were present at the meetings of practically all the Committees of 
Experts convoked by the League: Economic, Financial, Raw Mate- 
rials, Statistics, Fiscal, and International Loan Contracts. Thus 
American influence was considerable, not only because of the nation’s 
position in the world, but also because of the very real technical skill 
and knowledge shown by its experts at the sessions of League 
Committees. 


™ League of Nations Document C.358.M.242.1937.11.B. 
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The only important American absence from this branch of League 
work was with regard to the Second Committee of the Assembly, 
That body provides a kind of focal point where these various studies, 
which are carried out in their separate fields by experts not speaking 
for governments, are brought together once a year in a general review 
by government representatives. The resultant discussions extend 
over the whole range of world economic life, almost in the spirit of 
a non-formalized world economic conference, and culminate in 
recommendations which aim both to outline the League’s work for 
the coming year and to make practical proposals for the guidance 
of governments seeking economic appeasement. American coopera- 
tion, which had been outstanding in the preliminary stages, was 
noticeably missing in this more formal and decisive stage. The 
community of interest between the United States and the League 
in regard to this vast domain of international action has been clearly 
established; the ways and means of cooperation and mutual support 
to give full force to that community of interest have still to be 
worked out.% 

The only formal meeting in this field during the year involving 
official representation was the International Sugar Conference in 
London in April-May. This was a direct consequence of the World 
Economic Conference of 1933, which has been commonly classified 
as ‘‘dead”’ but which had carefully maintained all its mechanism in 
being, in order to be able to act if and as opportunity offered. In 
1934 an exploratory meeting had been held on the sugar problem, 
but it was decided that further action was premature at the moment, 
in view first, of the uncertainty as to the American sugar policy and 
second, of the lack of agreement among the countries parties to the 
Chadbourne agreement. The first obstacle was shortly removed by 
American legislation; the second, as a result of continued negotiations 
in 1935-36, gave way sufficiently to permit hope of a solution. Conse- 
quently, the President of the World Economic Conference issued 
invitations through the Secretary-General of the League, who is 
also Secretary-General of the Conference, for a formal meeting in 
London, which brought together twenty-two nations, including 
Germany. 

The United States, which, because of the extent of its sugar 
interests and market, had played an important part in the prepara- 
% For full Assembly Report see League of Nations Document A.72.1937.II.B. 
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tion of the Conference, was destined to play a leading réle in its 
progress. The American delegation was composed of two delegates 
and the necessary advisers, the former being Hon. Norman H. 
Davis, Ambassador-at-large, as Chairman, and Hon. Felipe Buen- 
camino, carrying for the first time in an international gathering the 
title of “Delegate for the Commonwealth of the Philippines.’’** 
The attempt to secure harmony in the presence of so many different 
viewpoints touching so vital a world commodity as sugar proved 
arduous indeed, but, after a month’s efforts, success was achieved 
in the form of an “International Agreement Regarding the Regula- 
tion of Production and Marketing of Sugar.’’ All the various interests 
represented accepted definite obligations as to their sugar policy, the 
United States for its part broadly agreeing to maintain its present 
proportion of imported to locally-produced sugar, to continue the 
present quotas among importing nations, and, if the present legisla- 
tion lapses, not to increase the tariff on sugar. In addition, the 
Agreement also established a permanent mechanism for continuous 
negotiation and adaptation, headed by an International Sugar 
Council. While space forbids fuller detail, it may be said that these 
results constitute one of the little known or discussed victories of 
peaceful negotiation, resulting in the harmonization of deeply con- 
flicting international interests, in which all principal nations, whether 
or not members of the League, took their proportionate part.?? 

Another important development during the year was the strength- 
ening and extension of the unofficial American participation in the 
League’s economic and financial work. American influence on the 
Economic Committee was greatly advanced by the Council’s appoint- 
ment for a three-year term of Mr. Henry F. Grady, who had had a 
large part in the reciprocal trade treaties while in the Department of 
State, and who was said in Washington dispatches to have accepted 
the appointment because strongly urged to do so by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Grady was also appointed member of the new and 
important Committee for the Study of the Problem of Raw Mate- 
rials, which had aroused considerable interest in official circles in 
Washington.** So also American representation on the Financial 
Committee, which had not been active for some time, was strength- 
ened by the appointment first of Mr. Winfield W. Riefler, formerly 

** Department of State Press Releases, March 23, 1937. 


7 League of Nations Document C.289.M.190.1937.11.B. 
* League of Nations Oficial Journal, 18th year, No. 2, p. 106. 
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of the Federal Reserve Board, Chairman of the Government's Central 
Statistical Board, and Economic Adviser to the National Emergency 
Council, as “‘substitute member for the United States of America,” 
as the Council Resolution of January 22 put it,** and subsequently, 
on September 30, of Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and now Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston, as titular member till the end of 1939, 
Mr. Riefler continuing to serve as substitute member.** Two im- 
portant appointments of Americans were also renewed at the 
January session of the Council, that of Mr. Dana Durand of the 
United States Tariff Commission as member for three years of 
the Committee of Statistical Experts and that of Mr. Mitchell B, 
Carroll,** formerly of the Department of Commerce, as member 
of the Fiscal Committee for a similar period. 

These appointments, as in the case of those of the nationals of 
other countries, were entirely unofficial; nevertheless, they were 
known to have the approval and support of the Washington Adminis- 
tration. They brought to Geneva several persons who had held high 
government positions under the present Administration and who, 
although having returned to private life, were known nevertheless 
to have maintained close contact with the Government. They could 
be counted on, therefore, to reflect its views accurately while at 
the same time being free of official responsibility or restraint. They 
assured Washington of a good presentation of the American view at 
Geneva and an accurate report of developments there, while at the 
same time affording the experts of other countries assembled at 
Geneva a free but authoritative explanation of developments in the 
United States. Twice when such experts were unable to be present, 
they were replaced by government officials. 

Thus Mr. Grady, as a member of the Economic Committee, 
participating in both the June and September sessions, was able to 
make known American views not only as regards particular activities 
of that Committee but also as regards the latter’s general analysis 
of the world economic situation which formed the basis of the 
Assembly's economic and financial discussions. In the December 
session he was replaced by Mr. Llewellyn Thompson, of the Geneva 
Consulate. Mr. Grady took a no less important part in the three 

29 League of Nations Oficial Journal, 18th year, No. 2, p. 70. 


* Ibid., December, 1937. 
31 Ibid., No. 2, p. 81. 
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sessions of the Raw Materials Committee in March, June, and 
September, and in the shaping of its Report.* This notable docu- 
ment, while greatly deflating the raw materials question and setting 
it within a more accurate perspective, is rich in documentation on 
its many aspects and likely long to remain the best official treatment 
of the subject. 

As regards the financial field, Mr. Riefler was present at the April 
and December sessions of the Financial Committee.* The periodical 
reports on the Austrian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian loans were 
considered at these sessions, with Mr. Royall Tyler present as usual 
in his capacity of representative of the Financial Committee in 
Hungary. More general questions such as a proposed inquiry into 
national agricultural credit systems, rural and urban housing financ- 
ing, exchange control, raw materials and the like were also considered. 

Apart from these main committees, American experts also sat 
on the various special committees. Mr. Dana Durand was present, 
as for years past, at the June meeting of the Committee of Statistical 
Experts, which made a preliminary study of the compilation of 
international census statistics of occupied population, and modified 
according to experience the instructions regarding statistics of 
international trade in raw materials and foodstuffs.** Mr. Mitchell 
B. Carroll was present at the October session of the Fiscal Com- 
mittee, which made a special study of fiscal evasion, culminating 
in a detailed questionnaire to be sent to governments, took stock 
of the present situation as to international double taxation, and 
made recommendations as to the best ways of following up the 
studies it had initiated, with the aid of a grant of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, into the general question of the behavior and evolution 
of the tax systems in fourteen countries selected as representative 
of different types of national economy.** Finally, Mr. H. Merle 
Cochran, First Secretary of the American Embassy in Paris, sat in 
place of Mr. Reuben Clark, Chairman of the Council of Foreign 
Bankholders, in the May session and Mr. F. White in the December 
session of the Committee on International Loan Contracts, which 
aimed to draw up model provisions for insertion in international 
contracts to avoid the misunderstandings and complications which 
have hitherto embittered international relations in this field.** 


® League of Nations Document A.27.1937.11.B. 

* League of Nations Documents C.221.M.161.1937.I1.A., and C.569.M.405.1937.I1.A. 
™“ League of Nations Document C.217.M.158.1937.11.B. 

* League of Nations Document C.490.M.331.1937.11.A. 

** League of Nations Monthly Summary, May and December, 1937. 
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In the somewhat kindred field of communications and transit, 
American cooperation during 1937 was limited largely to furnishing 
information on subjects under study. Certain work in which the 
United States had participated, such as the buoyage and lighting 
of coasts, and the pollution of the sea by oil-burning vessels, was not 
active during the year. Nevertheless, the Government transmitted 
a sixteen-page reply to a circular inquiry concerning its passport 
and visa system for the international tourist traffic, which showed 
the extent to which the United States is ‘‘applying the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Passport Conference held in Geneva in 1926,”’7 
It also transmitted a detailed reply to the circular letter sent out in 
an effort to secure uniform practice as to statistics relating to road 
traffic accidents.** Similarly, while it had no comments to make on 
the draft convention submitted by Chile on the question of calendar 
reform, which had aroused much interest in the United States, the 
Government stated that it would ‘appreciate being advised of any 
intergovernmental conference which may be held to consider this 
matter in order that the question of representation may be con- 
sidered.”’** 

‘While the United States has thus participated, in the committee 
stage, in various special activities of the Organization for Com- 
munications and Transit, it has not been represented in the central 
Committee, which originates, coordinates, and finally approves 
them, nor have individual Americans been as frequently called into 
consultation in this type of work as in some others. The need for a 
universal basis of cooperation in tasks so obviously technical and 
non-political had long been apparent at Geneva and detailed discus- 
sions took place during the year as to how best to effect it. A new 
Statute was elaborated giving the Organization for Communications 
and Transit an autonomous basis and assuring non-member States 
full equality of status within it. The precedent involved is sufficiently 
important to justify quotation from the Assembly Report: 


. . . It may be well to mention that a somewhat delicate 
question, that of the cooperation of non-member States with 
the different organs of the League, has been settled in the 
present statute of the Organisation on a more liberal basis 
than has as yet been accepted by the League. States not members 
37 League of Nations Document C.356.M.241.1937.VIII, p. 25. 


38 League of Nations Document C.276.M.179.1937.VIII, Annex I. 
39 League of Nations Document C.380.M.256.1937.VIII, p. 68. 
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of the League may even now be admitted to membership of the 
Communications and Transit Organization and participation in 
its work. The new draft Statute has maintained this principle, 
special care being taken to ensure perfect equality between all 
the members of the Organisation, whether members of the 
League or not. 


Disarmament 


With desperate armed conflicts going on in the Mediterranean 
and the Far East and an armaments race feverishly under way, the 
hopes of any real amelioration of the armaments burdens, which 
had soared high in 1932 with the organization of the League’s most 
ambitious Conference, sunk to their lowest point in 1937. The 
League’s Armaments Year-Book, indeed, published in December, 
gave startling figures of the world’s total military expenditures 
showing that they had risen in thousands of millions of old gold 
dollars from around 2.5 in 1913 to 4.3 in 1932, and then to 4.5, 5.1, 
5.6, 5.8, till they reached an all-high record in 1937 of 7.1—three 
times the pre-war figure and half as much again as the 1932 total. 
Nevertheless, the machinery of negotiation and consultation, which 
the League laboriously put together at the time of the Disarmament 
Conference, was kept in being and even brought into cautious 
operation in the hope of some small advance, however slight. Both 
the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference and the Third, or 
Disarmament, Committee of the Assembly met during the year, 
while the regular preparatory and statistical work continued as in 
the past. With much of this activity the United States was fully 
associated. It made an important declaration in the Bureau, for- 
warded a formal statement on the publicity of national defense 
expenditures and made available, with respect to its own armaments, 
full statistics which filled thirty-two pages in the League’s Armaments 
Year-Book.“ As a non-member of the League, it did not, however, 
participate in the work of the Assembly Disarmament Committee 
which reviewed and cautiously stimulated this work, though Ameri- 
can officials were present to follow the discussions. 

America’s most important action in the field of disarmament was 
undoubtedly its attitude in the Bureau of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, of which she had from the start been a full and active 
member. Just before the meeting suggestions had come from German 


League of Nations Document A.58.1937.VIII, p. 2. 
“ League of Nations Document C.290.M.191.1937.1X. 
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and Italian sources that some new kind of disarmament effort, 
presumably outside the League and possibly convened by President 
Roosevelt, might be useful. M. Mussolini, indeed, had stated in a 
press interview that ‘if President Roosevelt would take the initiative 
and call an arms limitation conference, the move would meet with 
great success.’ Less than a week later, Hon. Hugh R. Wilson, 
American Minister to Switzerland, and head of the American 
Delegation in the Disarmament Bureau, made a statement in the 
Bureau which, whether so intended or not, was generally considered 
to be an indirect but unequivocal rejection of this suggestion. The 
United States Government felt that although the absence of two 
Great Powers would render much of the work illusory, and although 
there seemed to be little chance of an agreement to slow up the 
armaments race, nevertheless: 


The organization set up must be kept intact, even if for a 
while it remained inactive. Nothing should be done to impair 
its usefulness; for, although the Conference had not yet arrived 
at concrete agreements, it had done a vast amount of prepara- 
tory work which could be capitalized when the moment came 
to go forward. The Conference should feel, when circumstances 
favored it, that it could meet again without the delays involved 
in the organization of a new Conference, and that it was casting 
aside neither the work done nor the experience gained. 


An indication that America’s own philosophy was also evolving 
was discernible in this statement. For whereas in the years after 
the war the United States had centered its efforts very much on the 
single question of arms reduction, Mr. Wilson stated that ‘many 
felt that they had hitherto been attempting to segregate one of 
several interdependent problems and had tried to solve the problem 
of armaments without concurrently attempting the solution of 
others.” ‘‘ Might they not have erred,” he asked, “in attempting to 
attack the effect while disregarding the causes?” As to the political 
aspects, America was not primarily involved; as to the economic, 


she was deeply interested: 

So long as nations sought to stifle trade or artificially divert 
it from one customer to another, so long as they closed natural 
markets by excessive restrictions and diminished the sum total 
of world trade by bilateral balancing, so long as they subsidized 
Press interview with Mr. William Philip Simms, New York World-Telegram, May 25, 


1937. 
43 League of Nations Document Conf.D.177, Minutes of the 63rd and 64th Meetings of 
the Bureau of the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, p. 9. 
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hopelessly uneconomic supplies of raw materials and penalized 
at the same time their own consumers and their natural foreign 
sources of supply, so long as the efficacy of existing restrictions 
had to be maintained by further and more stringent restrictions, 
a sense of insecurity arose which today was being answered, 
without being allayed, by military preparation only. . . . The 
world must be changed from a war to a peace economy.“ 


‘ 


The United States also formally confirmed its willingness “in 
principle to accept a system of publicity of national defense expendi- 
ture” based on the draft Convention already prepared. In reply to 
a general inquiry, the Legation in Berne explained, first, that it had 
been the consistent practice of the United States to publish all 
national defense expenditures, and in addition to furnish complete 
statistics for the League’s Armaments Year-Book, and, secondly, 
that acceptance of an agreement on one phase of disarmament should 
be regarded as complementary to a direct general reduction of 
armaments and must not further accentuate existing differences. The 
Third Committee of the Assembly, on which, as stated, the United 
States was not represented, noted that nineteen governments, 
including two non-members, had replied as to budgetary publicity 
and decided as a first step toward a general agreement to recom- 
mend the conclusion of a convention on this subject, including the 
institutions of an organ of supervision and coordination.“ 

Following the Assembly, the Government, in reply to a circular 
letter on the Disarmament Resolutions, stated that the United 
States ‘has adopted and is now enforcing domestic legislation of a 
character which would enable it to comply with practically all the 
provisions of the Convention for the Supervision of the International 
Trade in Arms, Ammunition, and in Implements of War, signed at 
Geneva, June 17, 1925, and of the Draft Articles for the Regulation 
of the Trade in and Private and State Manufacture of Arms and 
Implements of War, approved April 12, 1935, by the Committee of 
the Disarmament Conference for the Regulation of the Trade in 
and Private and State Manufacture of Arms and Implements of 
War.” 

Health 


One of the international paradoxes of 1937 was that, while the 
nations seemed to be doing almost everything possible to make life 


“ Ibid, 
“ League of Nations Document A.53.1937.IX. 
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difficult, the League reached one of its most active periods in stimu- 
lating and improving public health conditions round the world. Its 
program was enlarged by adding certain new subjects such as urban 
and rural housing and physical fitness; it was also deepened by 
extension of the principle of study on a regional basis. American 
cooperation, both official and private, was considerable. The Govern- 
ment was Officially represented at the Rural Hygiene Conference 
for the Far East and on the Mixed Committee on Nutrition, accepted 
the invitation of the Rural Hygiene Conference for the Americas, 
and was otherwise associated with specialized work. At the same 
time the new Statute of the Health Organization gave a somewhat 
more formal basis to this association in that the Office international 
d’ Hygiéne publique of which the United States is a member by treaty, 
provides the general meeting of the organization. The United States 
was not, however, represented in the Assembly, which makes a 
general review of this work, nor did it have any part in the mainte- 
nance of the general agency around which it was built. 

The most important official conference during the year was that 
on Rural Hygiene for Eastern countries, which brought to Java the 
representatives of thirteen health administrations, including not 
only two non-members of the League, the United States and Japan, 
but also many administrations without sovereign status, such as 
the Malay States, various Indian States, British North Borneo, and 
others. The United States, in notifying the League of its acceptance 
of the Conference invitation appointed Dr. Cristobal Manalang, 
Chief Pathologist of the Culion Leper Colony, “official delegate of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines.’’ In addition, American 
Public Health experience was represented by Dr. Selskar M. Guna, 
Vice-President of the Rockefeller Foundation. The Conference went 
exhaustively into the principal problems affecting the rural com- 
munities of this vast area, including the organization of health 
services, rural reconstruction, sanitary engineering, nutrition, and 
the combating of disease.** It exposed the existence of a startling 
degree of under-nourishment and showed the necessity of a simulta- 
neous approach to this grave problem throughout the whole social 
organization of public economy, sociology, agriculture, and education. 
The Assembly, to which its results were submitted for further 
action, described the Conference as ‘‘extremely successful,’ holding 
46 For full report see League of Nations Document A.19.1937.III. 
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out as it did the hope of a new approach to the stupendous problems 
of the teeming millions of the Far East.‘? 

A similar conference of particular interest to the United States 
was being organized during the year, on the initiative of thirteen 
Latin-American delegations, on Rural Hygiene for the Americas. 
The Health Committee had felt that such a conference would “result 
in the association in the rural hygiene work of the Ler gue of a vast 
continent in which the Health Organization had already benefited 
by valuable cooperation.’’* Certain Latin-American delegates at the 
Assembly also ‘“‘emphasized its great social significance, for public 
health is certainly less developed in rural than in urban areas and 
endeavor must be made to bring the peasant masses into the general 
social structure.’’*® Mexico had invited the Conference to meet in 
Mexico City in a desire ‘‘ to testify in a matter of vital importance to 
Mexico to its great interest in the technical work of the League.’’** 
The United States informed the League that “it was prepared to be 
represented,” former Surgeon-General Cumming telling the Advisory 
General Health Council that his ‘‘Government was very keenly 
interested.’’ Canada’s intention also to participate led the Bolivian 
representative at the Council to express pleasure “that thus there 
would meet for the first time in America a real Pan-American con- 
ference held in Mexico City under the auspices of the League of 
Nations.’’ As the year ended, a committee was in Mexico City 
making the necessary arrangements. 

American unofficial cooperation covered an even larger field. 
Former Surgeon-General Cumming, who had sat on the Health 
Committee for over a decade, was reappointed by the January 
Council for a three-year term as member of the reorganized Com- 
mittee, composed of persons not necessarily representing but “‘ having 
the full confidence of’’ their Governments.** American specialists 
were active on nearly all the special Committees, Nutrition, Housing, 
Malaria, Biological Standardization, and the like. One great change, 
however, came during the year with the approaching end of the 
Rockefeller grant, which during the previous fourteen years had 
greatly facilitated the rapid development of the League’s health 
47 Report of Second Committee to Assembly, League of Nations Document A.48.1937. 
Mihcosee of Nations Oficial Journal, Council Minutes, 18th year, Nos. 5-6, May 28, 
mn Report of Second Committee to Assembly, League of Nations Document A. 48.1937. 

® League of Nations Oficial Journal, 18th year, No. 2, 1937, p. 125. 
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work. The readjustment was a difficult one, but was so worked out 
by the Health Committee as to secure the Council’s appreciation.™ 
It was fitting that the Council, when considering the Report of the 
Health Committee, should have paid a special tribute on the occasion 
of the death of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 

The most active continuing work combining both official and 
unofficial cooperation was that in regard to nutrition. The Mixed 
Committee, which had given a world-wide stimulus to this subject 
from the triple viewpoint of health, agriculture, and economic 
policy, completed during the year its report* which the Assembly 
subsequently called the “first attempt that has ever been made to 
carry out a scientific and impartial study of the problem of human 
nutrition in its various aspects.’’ It should act for governments, the 
Assembly continued, as ‘‘a charter of progress which will help them 
to relieve the physical and mental suffering caused by malnutrition.” 
American experts made an appreciable contribution through the 
presence on the Committee of Professor E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. W. Sebrill, Chief of the Department of 
Nutrition, National Institute of Hygiene, and Professor Mary Swartz 
Rose, of the Department of Nutrition of Columbia University. The 
United States Government also had a share in this work when the 
League convened a meeting of representatives of the Committees cre- 
ated in various countries to deal with the problem of nutrition. The 
United States Government named as American representative Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling of the Department of Agriculture and of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee to coordinate health and welfare 
activities. Similarly, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, took an active part 
in discussions on the nutritional state of the child. Toward the end of 


‘the year Dr. Stiebeling was seconded to the Secretariat for four 


months’ special work on nutrition. 

The Committee on Housing, which met in June to make practical 
proposals on questions such as urban and rural housing, zoning, 
elimination of noise and smoke, types of dwelling and the like, was 
attended by Professor C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, together with 
Robert L. Davison, Director of the Housing Research Division, John 
B. Pierce Foundation.“ Professor Hans Zinsser of the Harvard 

5! League of Nations Oficial Journal, 18th year, Nos. 5-6, May 28, 1937. 

5 League of Nations Document A.13.1937.11.A. 
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Medical School was a member of the Committee of Experts on the 
Prevention of Typhus;* Dr. D. I. Harrison and Dr. Carl Voegtlin 
of the National Institute of Health, members of the Biological 
Standardization Committee; Dr. L. L. Williams, Senior Surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, and Dr. L. W. Hackett, members of the 
Malaria Committee; Dr. H. Emerson of the American Public Health 
Association, a member of the Committee on the International 
Nomenclature of Diseases; and Professor J. Dill, Director of the 
Fatigue Laboratory at Harvard, a member of the Committee on 
Physical Fitness. In addition, the National Academy of Science 
was named as national agency in the United States to be consulted 
on the various highly technical problems of health now under study, 
Dr. W. H. Howell being the representative. Finally, Dr. H. Cole, of 
Culion Leper Colony in the Philippines, was asked to undertake 
certain researches as to leprosy, and the Leonard Wood Memorial 
was also associated with this work.** 


Dangerous Drugs 


The United States continued during 1937 to be more widely asso- 
ciated with the League’s anti-drug work than with any other League 
activity. Since its first cautious contact in 1923, the Government 
has become a most active participant in the Advisory Committee, 
has attended several plenipotentiary conferences and even the 
meetings of the appropriate Assembly Committee, and has partici- 
pated fully in the day-to-day work on drugs. The Senate has ratified 
the 1931 Convention giving the League wide administrative powers 
in this field, and Congress has voted funds for America’s share of 
the League expenses. American individuals have also served as 
experts in relation to both permanent and special parts of the 
intricate machinery of international supervision thus created. The 
only gap here, as elsewhere, has been the non-representation at 
Assembly and Council sessions, a fact which again this year created 
difficulties from both the American and the international viewpoint. 

The United States played a notably leading réle in this year’s 
meeting of the Advisory Committee.** This was due partly to the 

% League of Nations Monthly Summary, February, 1937. 

** The Reports of the three sessions of the Health Committee reviewing the work of 
its various sub-committees are contained in League of Nations Documents C.148.M.96.1937. 
Ill, C.219.M.159.1937.III and C.535.M.372.1937.1II. 

* Report of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other re Drugs, 


League of Nations Document C.285.M.186.1937.X1, and Minutes, League of Nations Docu- 
ment C.315.M.211.1937.XI. 
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fact that its own anti-drug work is well organized and is in special 
need of protection against the weaknesses of others, and partly to 
the fact that it was represented by one of the most experienced and 
best-informed members of the Committee, Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, 
Assistant Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the Department of 
State, ably assisted by Mr. Harry J. Anslinger and Mr. Bernard 
Wait as experts of the Narcotics Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mr. Fuller served as Chairman of the sub-committee on 
seizures which analyzed the network of police action reported during 
the year, and studied the principal channels of the illicit traffic 
together with further methods of combating it. He was also chairman 
of the sub-committee on cannabis, which made an intensive study 
of the nature and effects of this drug, while Mr. Anslinger sat on the 
committee which drew up draft rules for the effective control of 
pharmacies dealing in drugs.®* 

It was in the debates of the full Committee, however, that Mr. 
Fuller was most prominent. He was well documented on all ques- 
tions, from the use of cobra venom in the relief of pain to labor's 
interest in the drug problem, and spoke with a directness disconcert- 
ing to some of his hearers. He did not hesitate to cite offending 
nations by name, to criticize certain reports as misleading, and even 
to threaten the loss of the vital American raw opium market for 
those not conforming to treaty requirements. 

His most dramatic intervention was as to Japanese-controlled 
territory in China. After stating that ‘‘in the provinces where there 
is no Japanese influence, a sincere effort has been made to reduce the 
production of raw opium,” and has met with ‘surprising success,” 
Mr. Fuller stated that the provinces under Japanese control pre- 
sented ‘‘a very different state of affairs.’’ He recalled that last year 
he had said to the Committee: ‘‘ Where Japanese influence advances 
in the Far East, what goes with it? Drug traffic.” ‘‘ The province of 
Hopei in which Peiping, Tientsin, and the so-called demilitarized 
zone are located, has become the seat of the world’s most extensive 
manufacture of illicit heroin.”” The situation in Manchuria and Jehol, 
last year described as “‘terrifying,”’ is now “almost beyond belief.” 

He went on to say: 

This is the one region in the world where the governing 
authority not only makes no effort to prevent the use of narcotic 


8 Ibid. 
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| drugs but actually profits by the rapid increase of narcotic addic- 

tion. The degradation of the population of Manchuria through 
, increasing use of opium and its derivatives has actually come to 
1 a pass where even Japanese newspapers published in the area 
’ have been moved to protest. . . . This is a sad but most 
f illuminating example of the results of greed, of large scale 
i poisoning of one’s fellow man for gain, and an example of total 


disregard of the obligations which any government, de facto or 
' de jure, which hopes to enjoy respect, confidence, or recognition, 
has towards other governments of the world. . . . It remains 
to be seen whether those responsible for the ash heaps of Harbin 
and Mukden, Tongshan, Tientsin, and Peiping, will do any- 
thing about it before they are overtaken by a retribution which 
all their illgotten gains cannot divert.* 


While in this instance Mr. Fuller was supported by the Com- 
mittee, his position was different when he attacked the arrangements 
for the important conference on the control and limitation of opium 
: cultivation. Here again, in regard to a matter which the United 
. States for years has considered the most vital feature of the anti- 
; drug campaign, was illustrated the inconvenience, both tothe United 
, States and the other nations, caused by the fact that the United 
States was not represented at all stages of discussion. The previous 
Assembly, at which the United States had not been present because 
of its non-membership in the League, had proposed two preliminary 
conferences, the membership of each limited to certain groups of 
States. Mr. Fuller, however, felt that this course would endanger 
the main conference and had the difficult task of reversing what 
the principal authority of the League had laid down. Eventually, 
however, a compromise was reached, though clearly it would have 
. been easier to avoid the difficulty at the start. The situation was 
somewhat the same as in the previous year, when the United States, 
not having been represented at a Council discussion on opium, had 
felt constrained to make a counter-statement and ask the League 
to circulate it among its members. 

The most cordial and cooperative relationship existed, however, 
between the League and the Government in all the day-to-day 
efforts to build up defenses against one of the most dangerous yet 
most elusive of criminal activities which know neither frontier nor 
race. The United States, for instance, put forward, and the League 
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distributed by special circular, detailed proposals for preventing the 
use of ocean-going steamers for illicit traffic, and providing for 
supervision in the larger seaports through cooperation between 
governments, shipowners, and labor unions.“ The Government also 
transmitted its annual report on the drug traffic, as required by the 
1931 Convention,® various Treasury decisions on drug enforcement, 
and replies to League circular letters on anti-narcotic education in 
the United States, the extent of drug addiction and the existence of 
establishments for its treatment, and measures taken to detect and 
prevent clandestine manufacture, though in the last case the League’s 
memorandum was said to be “so extensive that little additional com- 
ment would seem to be called for.”’ 

Finally, unofficial American cooperation played an important 
réle in the two technical agencies created through the League to 
provide the basis for isolating the drug traffic. Mr. Herbert L. May 
continued as a member of both the Opium Supervisory Body and 
the Central Opium Board. The former built up estimates of the 
legitimate drug requirements of 73 countries and 106 colonies 
and dependencies and thus arrived at its statement of the world 
estimated requirements for each type of drug, thus setting the outside 
limit of legitimate world manufacture.“ The Central Board ap- 
proached the problem from the other end, namely the amount of 
drugs actually manufactured and consumed, noting a certain increase 
in both during the year, which did not, however, destroy the judg- 
ment previously stated by the Board that ‘‘the main objects of the 
Convention have continued to be attained.’’“ 


Social and Humanitarian Questions 


The most formal American cooperation with League work, though 
not the most important, continued during 1937 to be in the field 
where it first started, namely, that of social and humanitarian ques- 
tions. Whatever the political objections to the League in the United 
States, hardly a voice has ever been raised against association with 
Geneva’s efforts to improve social standards through eliminating 
traffic in drugs and in women and children, improving health condi- 
tions, advancing child welfare, assisting refugees, or other similar 

® League of Nations circular Letter No. 1.1937.XI. 

* League of Nations Document C.212.M.155.1937.XI. 


a League of Nations, Information Section. Communiqué No. 8328. 
« Ibid. Nos. 8348, 8349, 8352. 
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activities. Since 1923 the United States has cooperated actively in 
these various fields without, however, being represented in the 
Assembly or Council discussions pertaining to them. 

It was in line with this tendency that the Department of State 
on March 4 informed the League that ‘the Government desires to 
continue its membership” on the Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions which the Council had just renewed for the period 1937-40. 
This followed a note sent two years previously, in which the United 
States changed its representation on that Committee from that of 
“observer” to that of ‘full member,” with all the rights and privi- 
leges of other members. 

The representative appointed was Miss Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
who, however, was replaced at the April meeting by Mr. Henry 
F. Hazard, Assistant to the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization of that Department. Mr. Hazard took a full part 
throughout the Committee’s proceedings, particularly as regards 
its future work, stating that if the Committee drew up an active 
five-year program it could rely on the full cooperation of the United 
States." 

Mr. Hazard also participated with Mr. F. C. de Wolf of the Treaty 
Division of the Department of State in the deliberations of a com- 
mittee which met in Paris in June to prepare the second draft of a 
convention for the suppression of exploitation of prostitution. This 
was the first time that American Government representatives had 
participated in this particular work, and their cooperation proved 
useful in meeting some of the difficulties which otherwise might have 
prevented American adhesion. Particular attention was given to the 
question of extradition as affected by existing American legislation, 
as well as to the even larger question of the special relations between 
Federal criminal jurisdiction and that of the various States of the 
United States, which make it difficult for the Federal Government to 
assume treaty obligations in this field.** 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the world, the United States was 
being represented in a regional Far Eastern Conference which brought 
together at Bandoeng, Java, representatives of Far Eastern countries 
and voluntary and missionary organizations to consider closer 

* Department of State Press Releases, April 5, 1937. 
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collaboration between the police and other authorities responsible 
for combating the traffic in women and children, the abolition of 
brothels, the exchange of police information and cognate problems, 
The United States, which, because of the Philippines, had previously 
accepted a full invitation to the Conference, had changed the status 
of its representative to that of observer when informed that the 
Philippine Government was not particularly interested in the 
meeting on the ground that the problem did not exist in the island, 
The réle of observer fell to Miss Anne Guthrie, Advisory Secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A. of Manila, who was to report to both Washington 
and Manila. The Conference reached agreement on the various 
points of its program, especially the creation of a League of Nations 
Far Eastern Bureau to serve as a channel of communication between 
the governments concerned. This proposal, which was heartily con- 
curred in by the Japanese representative, was reported to the 
following League Assembly, and certain further inquiries were 
authorized in connection with its execution.** 

The United States also transmitted various communications on 
social questions. Its Government was among those which forwarded 
their annual reports on traffic in women and children, sending in full 
details as to violations of the Immigration or Mann Acts relating to 
immoral offenses.*® Similarly, in response to a circular inquiry, it 
transmitted a memorandum on the recreational aspects of the 
cinema, and subsequently, in reply to another inquiry, a list of the 
principal child welfare associations in the United States. Government 
agencies have of recent years been meticulous in responding to such 
requests and have been of appreciable help in the effort to make the 
League's social work complete and universal. 

Another question, but of a somewhat different nature, which has 
for some years attracted keen interest among American women, is 
that of the status of women. It has been discussed in various League 
meetings, often under considerable American pressure, and recently 
a circular inquiry was sent to governments on the subject. On August 
30, the Department of State forwarded ‘a preliminary report, 
prepared at the request of the Secretary of Labor by the Women’s 
Bureau, for transmission by the Secretary of State to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations prior to the session of the Assembly 
in September, 1937,” and containing observations which were felt 


68 League of Nations Document A.65.1937.IV. 
*® League of Nations Document C.138.M.87.1937.IV. 
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to be “of particular importance at this time because a Resolution 
on the Status of Women is before the Assembly.”’ 

The Report began with the comments made on the subject by the 
United States delegate at the Inter-American Conference at Buenos 
Aires and the International Labour Conference at Geneva, proceeded 
to a general analysis of the question, especially as affected by Federal 
and local jurisdiction, and concluded with special details as to 
contract rights, property rights, parents and children, marriage, 
divorce, and political rights.” It will undoubtedly be of great interest 
and value to women not only abroad but also in the United States, 
and has been issued by the League as a separate document. 


Intellectual Cooperation 


At a moment in world history when intellectual freedom is being 
limited in many quarters in a way unparalleled for centuries, the 
League’s work in the vast domain of international cultural relations 
is of special interest. Here, as in other fields, an increasingly wide 
gulf is being opened up between liberal States, where intellectual 
freedom is richly cherished, and the totalitarian States, where there 
is more and more control over the whole realm of intellectual effort. 
The League’s liberal policy in this domain corresponded fully with 
the liberal policy prevailing in the United States, and it was natural, 
therefore, that there was a large degree of American cooperation in 
the various activities undertaken. 

This cooperation was predominantly non-governmental, as is 
natural in the case of a democracy where intellectual liberty is a 
basic constitutional right. But this did not preclude a continuance 
of the sympathetic and helpful attitude of the Government, as 
shown, for instance, when the Office of Education expressed its 
willingness to cooperate with the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
as regards unemployment among intellectuals. The inter-relation 
between public and private efforts in the intellectual field is an 
intricate and constantly-developing effort which this year prompted 
the drafting of an international agreement to give the work of 
intellectual cooperation greater governmental support. 

The League’s work in intellectual cooperation during 1937 was 
given a very special character by the organization of an “ Intellectual 
Cooperation Month’’” on the invitation of the French Government, 


League of Nations Document A.14(e).1937.IV. 
See Bulletin 82, 83 of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, ‘‘Le 
Mois dela Cooperation Intellectuelle.”’ 
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in connection with the Paris Exhibition. This month, bringing 
together at one time nearly all of the activities initiated in this 
field, provided a gathering of leaders in the intellectual field which 
has not been surpassed in size and variety for many years. 

The central agency for the initiation and organization of this work 
was the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which held its 
nineteenth plenary session at this time. The American member 
of the Committee, Professor James T. Shotwell of the Carnegie 
Endowment, assisted by Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, took an active 
part in the discussions, which provided precise proposals in a wide 
variety of intellectual interests. 

Closely akin to the meeting of this central Committee was the 
second General Conference of National Committees which had been 
created in many countries to cooperate with the central Committee. 
No less than thirty-nine National Committees were represented at 
this meeting. The United States was represented by a large delega- 
tion.” The Conference made various suggestions for stimulating 
intellectual cooperation, especially to “‘depoliticalize” it beyond and 
above political conflicts and to give it within the general framework 
of the League the necessary freedom of movement and autonomy. 

The tenth session of the International Studies Conference organized 
by the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and recently greatly 
aided by the Rockefeller Foundation was also organized on a large 
scale. The subject this year was ‘‘ Peaceful Change,”’ with regard 
to which national institutions and groups presented the fruits of 
two years’ intensive study. The American Committee presented 
some of the most scholarly studies, and American scholars at the 
Conference played a large part in the proceedings.” This activity, 
which to an ever greater extent is providing an impartial and sci- 
entific approach to the problems of international life all over the 


™ The delegation was composed of: Mr. Carl L. Alsberg, Director, Food Research 
Institute, Leland Stanford University; Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, Associate Director, Le 
Centre Européen, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Mr. Waldo G. Leland, 
Executive Secretary, American Council of Learned Societies; Mr. William F. Russell, Dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Mr. George F. Zook, President, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Miss Margaret Shotwell, Executive Secretary of the American Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

™ This Conference was attended by the following: 

For the Institute of Pacific Relations: Mr. Roger Lévy, Mr. J. van Kan, Mr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, M. David Mitrany, Mrs. Hobart Young; 

For the Carnegie Endowment, Le Centre Européen: M. Karl W. Kapp, Mr. Joseph 
W. Scott, M. André Tibal; 

For the American Coordinating Committee of International Studies: Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean, Mr. J. F. Dulles, Mr. Frank D. Graham, Mr. James T. Shotwell, Miss 
Margaret Shotwell (Assistant to Mr. Shotwell), Mr. Eugene Staley, Mr. Quincy Wright. 
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world, has received the most complete and effective American 
cooperation. 

Another active American participation came in connection with 
the Conference on Higher Education, in which Mr. G. F. Zook, 
President of the American Council of Education, together with a 
group of professors and teachers, took a leading part. Similarly, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace had a consultative 
relationship with the Joint Committee of Major International Asso- 
ciations which met during the year to facilitate an interchange of 
opinion as to the methods of promoting and teaching international 
cooperation. 

Dr. Frederick Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation, was 
appointed member of the Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters, 
being replaced by Mr. Thornton Wilder at the conversation on ‘‘ The 
Immediate Future of Letters,’”’ which also initiated precise sugges- 
tions. Mr. Edward Morrow, representative of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in Europe, attended the Advisory Committee on 
League of Nations Teaching, which has a field far broader than its 
title, and which this year concentrated on the technical means of 
disseminating information to promote mutual understanding of the 
institutions and cultures of the various nations. 

In conclusion, American cooperation with the various inquiries 
aiming at intellectual coordination was very active throughout the 
year. American participation in the Cairo Conference, held in March, 
1937, under the auspices of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
is of particular interest. Among the rapporteurs of the Conference 
were Dr. George Andrew Reisner, Director of the Harvard and 
Boston Museum Fine Art Expedition, and Mr. Frank H. H. Roberts 
Jr., of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington). This meeting 
resulted in the drafting of a Statute on Excavations, of equal im- 
portance to America, Europe, the Near and Far East, which has 
been recommended to the consideration of all governments by the 
League of Nations Assembly. 


New York World’s Fair 


A courteous invitation was received through the American Lega- 
tion in Berne from the New York World’s Fair urging the League 
to have an exhibit at the 1939 International Exhibition. That invita- 
tion was of interest not only because of the technical questions it 
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raised as to how to conceive and organize such an exhibit, but also 
for the sympathetic interpretation of the purposes of the League 
which thereby was given by a large American organization. The 
theme of the Exhibition, it was stated, was to be “‘ Building of the 
World of Tomorrow.” The invitation said in part: 


It is intended to present a clear idea of the mesh of inter- 
dependence and inter-relations in which all men, all peoples, all 
nations, are caught; to show to individuals and communities the 
materials and ideas, the things and the forces that affect their 
lives, their well-being; to show how closely knit together are all 
groups and classes, all States and nations. It would show the 
tools with which that much-desired better world of tomorrow 
is to be built and in the showing help to shatter the barriers 
that fence people from their neighbors. 


“Realizing that the social, humanitarian, cultural, and economic 
aims of the League of Nations are identical’ with these purposes, 
“‘a cordial invitation’’ was addressed to the League to participate 
and the assurance given that such participation ‘‘is most desirable 
and will be welcomed.” 

The invitation, which arrived in the midst of the Assembly, was 
much appreciated, and a general desire was expressed to accept it. 
While time did not permit of a full study of an activity quite new 
to League experience, it was decided to open a provisional credit 
of 300,000 Swiss francs, to be available if investigation should show 
that an appropriate exhibit could be made for a reasonable sum, 
That investigation was under way in the latter part of the year, both 
in Paris in connection with the experience at that Exhibition and in 
New York in consultation with the Fair authorities.” 


Legal Questions 


The United States continued during 1937 to transmit to the League 
for registration and publication in the League’s Treaty Series its 
various new treaties and international obligations as they became 
operative. This was in accordance with the arrangement concluded 
on January 23, 1934, “with a view to aiding in making the Treaty 
Series compiled by the League of Nations more complete and the 


rm peumne of Nations Document A.71.1937, Report of the Sixth Committee to the As- 
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texts of treaties with the United States more widely available in 
foreign countries.’’” 

During the year seventeen such documents were received, includ- 
ing some treaties, otherwise not available, with other non-member 
States, such as that with Brazil for a Mission of Coast Defense and 
Chemical Warfare Officers. Similarly, the Department of State 
informed the League that: 

There has been no change in the status in respect of the 
United States of treaties and conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and signed for the United 
States, since the statement of the Secretary of State on the 
subject dated April 25, 1934, except that the Convention for 
the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms, dated 
Geneva, June 17, 1925, was ratified on the part of the United 
States Government on June 21, with a reservation. 


PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, which seemed to 
be the international organization most in keeping with American 
tradition and purpose, proved again, through the perversity of 
politics, to be the organization which received the least American 
cooperation during 1937. This world court of law, first proposed in 
1907 by an American Secretary of State, the late Elihu Root, and 
later brought into being largely through his ingenuity, has received 
an amount of governmental and public advocacy in the United 
States surpassing that given any other international agency. Yet the 
Court Statute remains unratified and another year has passed with- 
out any official progress. 

The only American participation in the work of the Court con- 
tinued to be unofficial. Most important in this connection was the 
continued presence on the Court of a Judge of American nationality, 
maintaining the precedent established at the origin of the Court of 
the participation of one of America’s foremost international jurists. 
The Assembly and Council, at the first election of Judges in 1921, had 
elected to the Bench, despite American non-membership in the Court, 
one of her most eminent authorities in the field of international law, 
John Bassett Moore. On his resignation, the Assembly and Council 


of e of Nations, Information Section, Coppers 6813, 1934 and Geneva Special 
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in 1928 elected Charles Evans Hughes, just previously Secretary of 
State, and subsequently, on his retirement, Frank B. Kellogg, also 
just previously Secretary of State. When Mr. Kellogg resigned in 
1935, the choice fell, by the largest nomination and the second largest 
vote on record, to Manley O. Hudson, the leading authority in the 
United States, if not in the entire world, on the work of the Court, 

Dr. Hudson had an active record on the Court during 1937. He 
was elected member of the Court’s Special Chamber for Labor cases 
for the years 1937-39, for which he was particularly qualified because 
of his connection with the International Labour Organisation at 
the Peace Conference, the 1920 Washington Conference, and subse- 
quently. He also sat during the hearings of the three cases before the 
Court in 1937, concurring in the judgment on the important question 
between Belgium and Holland as to the diversion of water from the 
Meuse, dissenting from the judgment in the case between France 
and Greece as to lighthouses in Crete and Samoa, and attending the 
hearings in the case between Belgium and Spain arising out of the 
death of a Belgian diplomat in the latter country. 

The American National Group, as with respect to other national 
groups associated with the old Hague Court, was invited during the 
year, in accordance with the Court Statute, to make nominations 
for a successor to Judge Hammarskjéld. The Secretary-General 
addressed letters of invitation through the Secretary of State to the 
members of the group: Messrs. Newton D. Baker, John Bassett 
Moore, Manley O. Hudson, and Green H. Hackworth. Notification 
was received in Geneva of the forwarding of these letters and it was 
presumed that the American Group would transmit its nomination 
in due course as on previous occasions. 

No further step was taken during the year, however, in connection 
with America’s formal membership in and support of the Court. 
In previous years President Harding and Secretary Hughes, President 
Coolidge and Secretary Stimson, President Hoover and Secretary 
Kellogg, and President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, had all ap- 
proved American adherence to the Court Statute and had requested 
the Senate’s concurrence. In 1926 the Senate had given its con- 
currence by the large vote of 75-17, but with reservations which were 
accepted by the other nations on certain interpretations. As these 
interpretations could be held not to constitute full acceptance of 
the reservations, a special Protocol regarding American membership 
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was subsequently drawn up, largely on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Elihu Root, and submitted to the various nations for ratification. 
Many nations have now ratified that Protocol, but the American 
Senate, despite the appeal of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull, failed early in 1935 by a very narrow margin to secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote. Since then no further step has been taken 
in the matter. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


In this, its third year of membership in the International Labour 
Organisation, the United States has given convincing proof of its 
willingness not only to continue to participate in the routine work 
of the Organisation for the betterment of world labor conditions, but 
also to take a leading part in giving direction to that work. In 1937 
the United States justified its position as one of the “eight States of 
chief industrial importance’’ and, as such, member of the Governing 
Body. 

The cooperation of the United States—and by this is meant more 
than merely the cooperation of the Government, but equally that 
of the workers and employers—has expressed itself in very definite 
acts. In regard to the conventions, or labor treaties, of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, the American Government in the past 
year has both taken the first steps toward ratification of those con- 
ventions which it assisted in drawing up in 1935 and 1936, and is 
continuing active and definite leadership in the drawing up of new 
conventions, particularly those which reflect the present strong 
interest of the United States in the whole problem of regulation of 
working hours. 

American cooperation has also been clearly visible in the increased 
number of Americans who have accepted positions on the staff of 
the International Labour Office in Geneva. Besides this, an increas- 
ing number of Americans have been appointed to serve, and are 
serving, at the various committee and conference meetings held 
under the auspices of the Organisation. 


Reduction of Hours 


The chief interest and major efforts of the Organisation have 
been concentrated this year, as for several years past, on the problem 
of the reduction of hours of work. Very naturally this preoccupation 
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has been followed with interest and collaboration by an American 
Administration whose own policy has been directed toward the regu- 
lation of working hours and improved social conditions in the United 
States. It may also be observed that there has been an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of the International Labour Organisation to widen 
its field of research and to consider social and economic problems in 
their interrelations. As a result of this tendency, there is a broadening 
of the field of activity for the Organisation. This has expressed itself 
especially in the work of the preparatory conferences—of which an 
outstanding example is the Washington Textile Conference of last 
April. The report on the textile industry prepared by the Office for 
the Textile Conference, under the direction of Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, 
an American who is Economic Adviser to the Office, was a new 
departure in that it undertook to survey the whole economic and 
social background of the textile industry. This widened approach to 
labor problems has its counterpart in the United States, and has 
found a sympathetic response there. 

Although the Organisation is now studying possible methods of 
securing the generalization of the reduction of hours to forty a week 
for all forms of economic activity—the so-called General Forty-Hour 
Week Proposal—for the past three years it has attacked the problem 
by supporting efforts to limit hours in individual industries to a 
forty-hour standard. In the June Conference of this year, three 
separate industries were proposed as possible subjects for conven- 
tions: textiles, printing, and chemicals. Of these, the only convention 
finally to be adopted was that concerning the reduction of hours of 
work in the textile industry, and that this succeeded was due not 
only to the excellent informational ground-work provided by the 
Organisation and to the success of the preparatory Conference in 
Washington, but also to the determination and arguments of the 
United States delegation which came to Geneva in June strongly 
supporting the Textile Convention. 

The final adoption by the Conference of this convention was called 
by many—friends and foes of the convention alike—‘‘an American 
victory.”” The phrase is perhaps justified when one considers the 
history leading up to the adoption of the convention and the extent 
to which its origin and development were American. Of its more 
recent history it may be recalled that in the June, 1936, Conference, a 
resolution was introduced by the two United States Government 
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delegates, Mr. John G. Winant and Miss Frieda Miller, which 
requested the calling of a special conference, to include representa- 
tives of governments, workers, and employers from the chief textile- 
producing countries, and which should “take into account all those 
aspects of the textile industry which directly or indirectly may have 
a bearing on the improvement of social conditions in that industry.”’”* 
The adoption of this resolution led to the convocation, in April, 
1937, of the Technical Tripartite Textile Conference which, at the 
suggestion of the United States Government, was held not in Geneva 
but in Washington. 


Tripartite Textile Conference 


This meeting represented a new departure in the life of the Organ- 
isation as a whole as well as in the relations of the United States with 
the Organisation. For the first time in the history of the Organisation, 
representatives of employers, employees, and governments from 
twenty-seven countries, including the great majority of the textile 
producing countries, met to review the general situation in a great 
industry with respect to the possibility of raising its social standards 
and improving its economic position. The quality of the representa- 
tion—for of the 209 delegates and advisers accredited to the Con- 
ference, almost all possessed technical competence in the problems 
of the textile industry—and the scientific approach made in the 
report which was taken as the basis of discussion gave authority to 
the deliberations of the Conference. The Conference was not called 
to adopt conventions or with an immediate objective, but its aim 
was to lay the foundation for future action in an industry that spans 
the world and on which forty million people are dependent for their 
livelihood. The need for protecting labor standards through inter- 
national action was definitely demonstrated and it was made clear 
that the hours of work, rates of pay, levels of labor productivity and 
machine efficiency which prevail in any one part of the world system 
react upon the same factors in other parts. The influence of agricul- 
ture upon the textile industry was made evident in the discussions. 
Textile manufacturing is dependent upon agriculture for its raw 
materials. The effective purchasing power of those who are dependent 
upon agriculture has in turn enormously affected the trend of the 
textile industry. Although, potentially, agricultural populations 

" Oficial Bulletin, International Labour Office, Vol. XXI. No. 3. 31st. Aug. 1936. p. 138. 
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should furnish the best market for cotton textile goods, the low 
wages paid to agricultural labor and the low incomes of agricultural 
producers have prevented the purchase of the output of the mills, 

From the point of view of the Organisation as a whole, perhaps 
the outstanding result of the Conference was the recognition that 
the special technical problems of the textile industry can best be 
solved through the establishment of a continuous International 
Tripartite Committee to study the interrelation of labor and business 
conditions, and that improvement in the conditions of labor, and 
more especially reduction of hours of work can be obtained by 
international action without jeopardizing the economic structure 
of the industry. An exchange of views in regard to competition 
between Western and Oriental countries was especially important 
in indicating the relative levels of social conditions in the West and 
in the East, and the need to find some procedure for reducing hours 
and raising standards of living which would take into account the 
wide differences that still exist in industrial organization and social 
structure throughout the world. 

From the point of view of the United States, the Conference 
served a double purpose. It demonstrated to representatives of one 
of the leading industries of the country that their problems are 
international in character, that the depressed condition of the textile 
industry is due in part to world conditions, and that these problems 
can best be solved through international action. Further, the Con- 
ference furnished the first opportunity since the United States joined 
the International Labour Organisation to make its objects and 
methods better known throughout the country. The Conference was 
presided over by Mr. John G. Winant, American Government 
delegate; Mr. O. Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina, 
represented American employers, and Mr. Emile Rieve, President 
of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, spoke for American 
labor. Each of the delegates was assisted by a large number of 
advisers.?7 Besides acting as host of the Conference, which took 

7 The sageqpentatives of the United States at the Textile Conference were as follows: 
Government Delegate: John G. Winant; Substitute Government Delegates: Ernest G. Draper, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 

rtment of Labor; Government Advisers: A. Ford Hinrichs, Lawrence Myers, A. Manuel 
ox, Joseph H. Willits, Lynn R. Edminster, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Miss Mary 
Anderson, William G. Rice, Jr., Thomas I. Emerson, W, Allison Chalmers. 

Employers Delegate: O. Max Gardner; Em s Advisers: Robert R. West, Robert 

Amory, Robert E. Henry, Herman Cone, William N. Banks, Hyman L. Battle, Ward 


Cheney, D. E. Douty, Franklin W. Hobbs, Colonel Millard Brown, Harold Walter, George 
H, Roberts, J. W. Nickerson, Jarvis Cromwell, Roy E. Tilles; Employers Secretaries: 
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place in the Government Auditorium, both the Government and the 
press showed a steady interest in the work of the meetings. President 
Roosevelt sent a message of welcome and good wishes to the opening 
meeting of the Conference, and later personally expressed his sympa- 
thy with its work at a reception he gave to the whole Conference at 
the White House. Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, Mr. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. H. A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Edward F. McGrady, Under-Secretary of Labor, all spoke at the 
Conference and explained the attitude of the United States on the 
various issues under consideration. The warm interest and support 
given by the United States were especially noted because the only 
previous meeting ever held by the Organisation in Washington was 
its first Annual Conference, in 1919, which met at the very moment 
that the Senate was debating the Treaties of Peace and refusing 
to enter the Organisation. The successful meeting held in 1937 marked 
a strong contrast with the difficulties encountered in 1919. 


June Conference 


The American delegation to the June Conference in 19377 was 
the largest from the United States that has attended an annual 
Geneva Conference of the International Labour Organisation. It 
was perhaps especially geared to the Textile Convention, but note 
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should be made of the part taken by those members who were work. 
ing for definite achievements on the other items of the agenda. Those 
items included the draft conventions on hours of work in chemicals 
and printing, both of which failed of adoption through lack of 
necessary votes, in spite of the warm support given them by Mr, 
Goodrich and Mr. Kreps for the Government and Mr. Winchester 
and Mr. Martel for the employers and workers. 

Of the conventions and recommendations which were adopted, 
several were not concerned with the reduction of hours of work. Miss 
Grace Abbott, government delegate, took an active part in the 
committee deliberations which produced revisions of two older con- 
ventions concerning child labor in industrial and non-industrial 
establishments. A successful final vote resulted in the adoption of 
the two revised versions, raising the minimum age in both cases from 
fourteen to fifteen years. 

An interesting debate was had on the question of advance planning 
of public works, and in the committee considering this subject the 
American Government member, Otto Mallery, took a most effective 
part. More striking still was the favorable attitude expressed by the 
two American employers’ representatives, William Wasserman and 
Arthur Paul. Mr. Wasserman made a forceful speech in favor of the 
measure. The two recommendations and one resolution, as finally 
adopted, provided among other points for a continuing international 
committee to study the methods and policies of different countries 
with regard to the planning of public works in order to enable 
different countries to profit by each other’s experience. In prepara- 
tion for the establishment of this permanent international committee, 
and to study its draft statute, a small committee met early in 
December, of which Mr. Chalmers, representing the United States 
Government, was chairman, 


Governing Body Elections 


Before the session of the Conference was finally adjourned, it 
performed its regular three-yearly function of electing twenty-four 
members of the Governing Body to serve for the following three 
years. The United States Government holds one of the eight perma- 
nent positions, and therefore was not concerned in the vote for 
government seats. The employers and workers groups also held 
separate meetings and each elected eight members. Mr. Henry 
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I. Harriman, President of the Board of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, was elected by the employers’ group, and by an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Henry S. Dennison will alternate with him in the 
position of employers’ member. 

Similarly the workers’ group held a meeting and elected their 
eight members. Mr. William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, had been the American member for the past 
three years, but as press of work at home had prevented him from 
ever attending meetings in Geneva, Robert J. Watt, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, was elected, this year, 


in his place. 
Ratification of Conventions 


The past year was also marked by steps taken toward ratification of 
two sets of Labour Organisation conventions. On June 28, President 
Roosevelt submitted to both Houses of Congress three conventions 
and two recommendations which had been adopted by the Twentieth 
(June, 1936) Session of the International Labour Conference and for 
which the American delegation had voted affirmatively. The three 
conventions were: No. 50, concerning the recruiting of indigenous 
workers (native labor), No. 51, concerning the reduction of hours 
of work in public works, and No. 52, concerning annual vacations 
with pay. The two recommendations were in substance subsidiary 
to the conventions. In submitting these to Congress, the President 
included a special recommendation urging that Convention No, 51 
(concerning public works), be considered for favorable action as 
soon as possible. 

On August 19, the President submitted to the Senate six conven- 
tions which had been adopted by the Maritime Session (October, 
1936) of the Conference. These were: No. 53, concerning officers’ 
competency certificates, No. 54, concerning annual vacations with 
pay for seamen, No. 55, concerning shipowners’ liability (sick and 
injured seamen), No. 56, concerning sickness insurance for seamen, 
No. 57, concerning hours of work and manning, and No. 58, on the 
revision of an earlier convention concerning the minimum age of 
employment at sea. Accompanying these conventions, the President 
sent to the Senate a report from the Maritime Commission, and a 
message requesting the Senate’s “advice and consent” to their 
early ratification. This group of conventions is particularly timely 
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because of the contemporary attempts being made by the Maritime 
Commission to establish standards of working conditions for Ameri- 
can seamen. 


Governing Body Meetings 


The Governing Body held its four regular sessions in 1937. The 
February meeting was attended by Carter Goodrich, United States 
Labor Commissioner in Geneva, for the Government, J. Howe 
Volkmann of Zurich, substituting for the regular employers’ member, 
and James Duffy, President of the Pottery Workers Union, as 

‘ workers’ representative. Among the steps taken at this session were 
the decisions to convene in the spring of 1938 a technical tripartite 
conference on hours of work in the coal industry and to convene in 
September, 1937, a conference of statisticians for the purpose of 
preparing a convention on statistics of wages and hours. 

The next meeting of the Governing Body was not held in April, as 
is customary, because the Textile Conference was then taking place 
in Washington. It convened in May, however, and as usual at its 
spring meeting, approved the budget. It also voted to increase the 
size of the Joint Maritime Commission, thus confirming the designa- 
tions of Lieutenant-Commander Robert C. Lee, representing Ameri- 
can shipowners, and of Paul Scharrenberg, representing American 
seamen. At this meeting of the Governing Body, the United States 
Government was represented by Mr. Carter Goodrich, and neither 
the employers’ nor workers’ representative was present. 

This session was followed within a month by the next, which took 
place just before the opening of the June Conference. Messrs. Carter 
Goodrich, Henry I. Harriman, and Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor, represented respectively the 
Government, the employers, and the workers. 

The fourth meeting of the year was held in October. At the invita- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Government, transmitted by M. Necas, 
Minister of Social Welfare of Czechoslovakia and Chairman of the 
Governing Body during 1937, the meeting was not held at Geneva, 
but at Prague, thus providing the members with a new and interesting 
background for their work. Mr. Carter Goodrich did not attend this 
meeting, as he had just returned to the United States. The Govern- 
ment was represented by Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, and the American employers by Mr. Henry S. Dennison. 
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Mr. Robert Watt, the newly-elected worker member, was unable to 
be present, and there was no American substitute. The session was 
a particularly interesting one, due in part to the unusual surroundings 
and the very cordial hospitality of the Czechoslovak Government, 
and in part to several important courses to which the Governing 
Body committed the Organisation. Chief of these was the decision 
to embark on activity looking toward a general convention on reduc- 
tion of hours of work, as has been mentioned above. The formal 
proposal, putting this on the 1938 Conference agenda for first dis- 
cussion, was made jointly by Dr. Lubin and M. Godart, who 
represented the French Government, and was supported by the 
American employer delegate. Dr. Lubin, backed again by Mr. 
Dennison, was further instrumental in putting on the Conference 
agenda for 1938 a proposed convention on statistics of wages and 
hours. This proposal was, in fact, the outcome of a meeting which 
Dr. Lubin had attended in Geneva the previous week—the Con- 
ference of Statisticians convoked by the February session of the 
Governing Body. At the meetings of the Governing Body the United 
States Government member was assisted by Mr. Llewellyn Thomp- 
son, of the Consulate Staff at Geneva, and Mr. W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Assistant United States Labor Commissioner. 


Special Conferences and Committees 


The number of Americans serving on committees set up by the 
Organisation has somewhat increased in the last year. To the Corre- 
spondence Committees—that is to say, committees formed of 
nationals resident all over the world who act in an advisory capacity 
in connection with the Office—the Governing Body at its May 
meeting appointed the following Americans: Committee on Workers’ 
Spare Time: Spencer Miller, Guy L. Shipps, Lester F. Scott, Miss 
Hilda Smith, Monroe Smith, James B. Williams, Worth Tippy, and 
C. B. Smith; on Women’s Work: Miss Linna Bresette; Permanent 
Agricultural Committee: Dr. Lowry Nelson of the University of 
Minnesota; Accident Prevention: Major Henry A. Reninger. At its 
June meeting, the Governing Body appointed two Americans to the 
Correspondence Committee on Unemployment Insurance and 
Placing: W. Frank Persons, Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and R. Gordon Wagenet of the Social Security Board. 
At its October meeting, the Governing Body appointed an American 
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to the Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene: Professor 
Cecil K. Drinker of Harvard University. 

Of these committees, only that on Accident Prevention held a 
meeting in 1937. At this meeting, in September, the American 
attending was Mr. Swen Kjaer, Chief of the Industrial Accident 
Division of the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Besides the Correspondence Committees, the Organisation also 
sets up, from time to time, committees of experts to serve a special 
purpose. These groups serve not only in an advisory capacity, but 
are convened occasionally to decide particular points, usually highly 
technical and connected with Conference agenda items needing 
immediate clarification and elaboration. Of these, two held meetings 
in Geneva in 1937: the Committee of Statistical Experts in October, 
of which an American member is Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and the Committee of Experts on the Investment 
of Social Insurance Funds, in December. This meeting was attended 
by Mr. Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Social Security Board, 
Also members of this committee are Mr. W. L. Williamson, Actuary 
of the Social Security Board, and Professor Edward Witte of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to the committees of experts and the Correspondence 
Committees, there are also a number of committees set up directly 
by the Governing Body and consisting of its own members. These 
meet usually a day or two before the opening of the Governing Body 
proper. The Governing Body also frequently appoints certain of its 
own members to represent it at meetings called by either the Office 
or by outside organizations. In this capacity Dr. Lubin was appointed 
in October to represent the Government group of the Governing Body 
on the Board of Administration of the International Office for 
Technical Education. The American Government member of the 
Governing Body was also appointed to represent it on the Committee 
of Experts on Workers’ Nutrition, and also on the small committee 
which was set up to consider the draft statute of the International 
Public Works Committee. Mr. Chalmers, Acting Labor Commis 
sioner, served in the place of the regular American Government 
member of the Governing Body on the Standing Orders Committee, 
meeting on December 2; a meeting of considerable importance to 
the Organisation, as it discussed provisionally, modifications of the 
rules of the Conference by which a question becomes an item of the 
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agenda, and the procedure by which such an item may be adopted 
as a convention. 

In a similar capacity—that is to say, representing the Inter- 
national Labour Office—Miss Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of 
Living Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, attended a meeting 
in Geneva of the Joint (7.e., League of Nations and International 
Labour Organisation) Committee on Nutrition. 


Americans on Office Staff 


Appointed to its regular staff by the International Labour Office 
in Geneva, there are now sixteen American citizens. In 1935, Mr. John 
G. Winant was appointed by the Organisation as Assistant Director, 
and held the position several months until recalled to the United 
States as Chairman of the Social Security Board. In April, 1937, 
having resigned from the Social Security Board, he accepted the 
Director's invitation to return to Geneva and in August again took 
up his duties as Assistant Director. 

In addition to Mr. Winant, an important post has been filled 
during the year by Joseph Wilson Haden as Librarian, and five or 
six other newcomers are contributing to the research and editorial 
work of the Office. 


American Liaison Office 


Throughout the year, the Department of Labor has continued to 
maintain its liaison office in Geneva. Mr. Carter Goodrich, as United 
States Labor Commissioner, has kept in close touch with develop- 
ments within the Organisation, and also, as noted above, has repre- 
sented the Government at most of the meetings of the Governing 
Body. In September he left Geneva to return to his post in the 
Department of Economics of Columbia University, but his absence 
is for the academic year only, and next June he expects to return to 
Geneva as Labor Commissioner. During his absence, Mr. W. Ellison 
Chalmers, formerly his assistant, has been Acting Labor Com- 
missioner, and has replaced Mr. Goodrich on various committees 
as United States Government representative. 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENSES! 
By 


GEORGE NORLIN 
President of the University of Colorado 


In addressing you at this Honors Convocation I am breaking three 


precedents. First, I attempt, though by request, to fill the shoes 
of a celebrity from abroad. Second, I violate the proprieties of what 
is supposed to be an academic occasion, sheltered and aloof from the 
storms which rage over the world, on which the lecturer at least 
should be characterized by an unruffled, Olympian calm. 

“It is sweet,” said the ancient philosopher, Lucretius, ‘to look 
upon the mighty contests of war arrayed along the plains without 
yourself sharing in’the danger; it is sweet to hold the lofty and serene 
positions well fortified by the learning of the wise from which you 
may look down upon others and see them wandering all about and 
going astray in their search for the path of life . . . their striving 
night and day with surpassing effort to struggle up to the summit 
of power and be masters of the world.” 

I confess at once my inability to rise to such philosophical aloofness 
at a time when the very citadels of learning and wisdom are the 
least secure from the wild forces which seek to master the world. 

Third, I neglect the fundamental precept to the orator that he 
should align himself, or appear to align himself, with the sentiments, 
even the prejudices, of his hearers. According to a recent poll of the 
Institute of Public Opinion, seventy per cent of my fellow country- 
men are against what I feel and think and what I shall try to say this 
afternoon. 

Now I am not one of those who think that the minority is always 
right and the majority always wrong. In fact I believe that by and 
large and in the long run the majority is most apt to be right, and 
I feel on the defensive for not being of it. Am I right or wrong? Let 
me be quite honest and say I do not pretend to know for sure. 

But one thing I do know and am sure of and that is that we are all 
terribly tempted when we are perplexed and perturbed in mind and 
heart to seek refuge from ourselves in the crowd. There is a great 
comfort in the escape from personal isolation into a oneness with 
others, into a keeping of step with a regiment, into a spiritual 
regimentation. 

1 Address delivered at the Honors Convocation, University of Colorado, April 18, 1938. 
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Anarchy is revolting to our nature. We have an instinct for order, 
and when we feel unequal to setting our own house in order, we long 
for some one to order us about, for some one to be the captain of our 
souls. And when he comes, we acclaim him gladly. Heil Hitler, viva 
Mussolini. That is one main reason why there is such a passion for 
regimentation in the world today. Men are tired of the anarchy in 
their own souls and in order to escape from this personal thralldom 
they are quite willing to lose themselves in the mob and to put on 
other chains. 

That is, I say, a dangerous temptation, which more than any 
other must be resisted by each and every one of us every day and 
every hour if we care to live under a democracy and to preserve the 
democratic way of life. Let this be a warning to you against going 
with the crowd and at the same time a caution to you not to accept 
the views which I shall express without examination on your part. 
You must do what is the most difficult thing in the world to do, 
namely, set your own house in order. 

I appreciate that I am speaking to you partly out of an experience 
which most of you have not shared, and happily cannot share, 
though you do, unhappily, share in its consequence. The horrors of 
the World War and its more terrible aftermath of the devastations 
which it wrought in the souls of men are to me a present nightmare 
from which I struggle to awake and cannot. I would not bring that 
experience home to you if I could, and I could not if I would. To you 
it is an episode in history. You know of it at second hand, from 
hearsay. 

I could wish that that hearsay were more in accord with truth. 
Certainly it is not in accord with the whole truth. For there has 
grown up in our country what I call a national myth. I do not know 
just why or how except that a prolonged debauch of dreams and 
emotions such as we gave ourselves over to during that war is in- 
evitably followed by a depressing morning after—a period of disillu- 
sionment when it is only human to seek some scapegoat for the 
blasting of our hopes. At any rate there is a general attitude of mind 
to the effect that we were fooled into participation in the World 
War, that we were pushed into it by bankers and big business and 
by foreign propaganda and that we are never, never going to be 
fooled again. 

Well, let us never be fooled again, and let us not be fooled now. In 
fact we pushed ourselves into that war. And why? Because we felt 
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that isolation from that conflict was unworthy of us; because we 
felt that the issue of that conflict was of profound concern to us; 
because we felt deeply that though in some respects the motives 
and aims of the combatants were mixed and confused, yet we had 
precious and vital interests in common with one side against the 
other; because we had been moved to indignation by the brutal 
invasion of a little country by a Great Power in violation of a solemn 
treaty; because we were more sensitive than we are now to the 
sinking of American ships by a foreign Power; and, above all, because 
we were lifted up on the wings of a high hope—the great hope that 
if we threw into that war our power, our prestige, and our relative 
detachment from the quarrels of Europe we would be in a strong 
position to see to it that out of the ashes of that conflict there would 
grow some parliament of man, some world league, which could 
prevent such cataclysms in the future. It was, we thought, a war to 
end all war. 

Well, it did not turn out so. We were on the side of the victors,but 
we won nothing for which we fought. Why? Because of Clemenceau? 
Because of Lloyd George? Because Woodrow Wilson was a school- 
master unable to cope with Machiavellians? Or was it that we were 
unable to follow up our victory and reap its fruits because a minority 
in the Senate of the United States, hating the President and his 
initiative, made it impossible for us to join with other nations ina 
league for peace? 

In fact, we fought and won and ran away. We left the League of 
Nations, the child begotten of American aspirations, a foundling 
upon the doorstep of Europe; we crawled into our own skins and 
condemned the nations across the Atlantic, outworn, impoverished, 
their wounds still raw and bleeding, their hearts torn by rancor and 
hate, to “stew in their own juice’’; and so we made the world safe, 
not for democracy, but for gangsterism. 

It is a marvel that the League of Nations, disowned by us, has 
lived as long as it has, without our support. Its membership has 
never given up the hope that we would somehow work with them, 
whether as members of the League or outside the League, in a 
collective effort to preserve civilization. And in that hope the League 
has kept alive, and in the dashing of that hope it has become for a 
time a ghost to haunt our dreams. 

Had we been willing to join with the nations of the League in 
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putting an embargo upon exports without which Italy would have 
been helpless, we could have prevented the conquest of Ethiopia. 
The Italian invasion was a motor power invasion. Italy had no oil. 
But what did we do? We actually contributed to the joy ride of 
Mussolini by sending him trucks and oil and gasoline in plenty. In 
effect, we helped in the devastation of Ethiopia. Mussolini himself 
said as much in his speech to his Cabinet on March 3, 1936, when he 
expressed his gratitude to the United States for our non-cooperation 
with the League of Nations. 

Again, we “hamstrung” the power of the League in its attempt 
to prevent the rape of China by Japan. Read, if you will, Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson’s thoughtful book, The Crisis in the Orient. (Mr. Stimson, 
you remember, was the very able Secretary of State in the Hoover 
administration.) Or read his more recent letter, published in The 
New York Times of the sixth of last November. He points out that 
the United States and Great Britain are furnishing most of the 
sinews of war to Japan, that cooperation between these two countries 
alone in withholding supplies would shortly bring Japan to a stand- 
still, and that by refusing such cooperation, we of the United States, 
while sympathizing with China, are really aiding and abetting 
Japan. “China's principal need,” he says, “is not that something 
should be done by outside nations to help her but that outside nations 
should cease helping her enemy.” 

Mr. Stimson then asks this question: “Is the condition of our 
statesmanship so pitifully inadequate that we cannot devise the 
simple means of international cooperation which would stop our 
participation in their slaughter?” 

These words of Mr. Stimson are not applicable to the present able 
Secretary of State nor to the President of the United States. Even 
when Mr. Stimson was writing the letter from which I have quoted, 
President Roosevelt, in his speech at Chicago on October 5, looking 
not only to Japan but to the other Great Powers, Italy and Ger- 
many, which have made war and violence the foundation of their 
foreign policy, said in effect in strong and emphatic terms that the 
people of the United States no less than the other peoples were in 
great danger of being engulfed in a chaos of violence and brutality 
and that our safety lay, not in aloofness, not in isolation, not in 
neutrality, but in active and positive cooperation with other peace- 
loving countries. 
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That speech seemed to indicate a sharp departure from our policy 
of going it alone all these years. In the language of President Butler 
of Columbia University, “it quickened and heartened the spirit of 
the whole world.”’ It recalled another occasion when the words of 
another President of the United States twenty years ago in like 
manner and matter ‘‘ quickened and heartened the spirit of the whole 
world.’ And last October and November the League of Nations 
turned with fresh hope to the United States. 

But the President of the United States in 1937, like the President 
of the United States in 1919, had spoken from his heart, without 
reckoning with Congress. For following the President’s Chicago 
speech Congress was deluged with telegrams and letters against any 
form of international cooperation. The isolationists made a tremen- 
dous noise. They almost passed the Ludlow Amendment. Mr. Hull 
of the Department of State was forced into a public declaration that 
the policy of the United States was to travel its own road. No com- 
pany wanted. 

Then came the shattering news from abroad. The Prime Minister 
of Great Britain had scuttled the League of Nations, dismissed Mr, 
Eden from the Foreign Office, and set out to make terms with the 
barbarism of Hitler and of Mussolini. 

Of course we were and are disappointed in the English Govern- 
ment. It is one thing for us to isolate ourselves from the English, and 
quite another thing for the English to isolate themselves from us. 
It is one thing to isolate ourselves and quite another thing to have 
isolation thrust upon us. 

Well, we are reaping the fruits of our isolation, and they are not 
sweet, but bitter and poisonous. International cooperation—a solid 
front—seems for the moment out of the question, but only for the 
moment. 

Great Britain will discover, if it has not already been brought home 
to her by the forcible annexation of Austria by a Power which one 
day guaranteed the independence of Austria and a few days after 
marched in triumph into her capital, that no terms can be made with 
those who make and break treaties without conscience and without 
honor, and that capitulation to the sworn enemies of democracy 
means the death of democracy in Europe. And we of the United 
States will discover (let us hope not too late) that unless we can help 
actively and positively to turn the course of history in the right 
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direction, for our democracy, too, the pall bearers stand ready at 
the door. 

Our fear of foreign entanglements, even of association with 
foreigners, seems to me a curious thing. We are afraid that foreign 
diplomats are too ‘‘slick” for us: that they will use us to “ pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire.’ But that argues an incredible degree of 
stupidity on our part. If we are as stupid as that, can we be trusted 
to pull our own chestnuts out of the fire? 

But for the moment what? Mr. Hoover, home from European 
travels and a visit with Hitler, made an eloquent speech the other 
day, telling us what our course should be. That speech deserves 
attention because his opinions are entitled to respect and are, further- 
more, I believe, the opinions of the majority of our people. 

The keynote of that speech, as reported in the press, is ‘ mind our 
own business.’’ He warns us specifically against joining a democratic 
front with Britain and France. ‘‘ We should have none of it,”’ he said; 
“if the world is to keep the peace then we must keep the peace with 
dictatorships as well as with popular governments. The form of 
government which other peoples pass through in working out their 
destinies is not our business.”’ 

But let us pause for a moment and examine into this declaration 
of policy. (It is, by the way, exactly the policy which we have blamed 
the Chamberlain Government in London for embarking upon.) If 
Mr. Hoover means by a democratic front a military alliance with 
Britain and France to promote democracy where it is not wanted, 
that is one thing. But if he means that we should not stand by Britain 
and France in preserving democracy where it is wanted, in checking 
a Fascist Internazionale from forcing itself upon unwilling countries, 
that is quite another thing. (I leave the Communist Dictatorship 
out of this discussion, because Russia is not now a threat to world 
peace, but the contrary.) Does Mr. Hoover really think that the 
Spaniards or the Austrians are working out their own destinies, or 
that even the peoples of Germany and Italy and Japan are working 
out their own destinies? 

We have no quarrel with the domestic policy of a free people. But 
when the whole policy and philosophy of a ruling Power is to weld 
the people of the nation by terrorism and propaganda into a mon- 
strous engine of destruction and to glorify war and conquest as the 
supreme function of the State, when, in other words, the internal 
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policy of the State is built into a foreign policy of ruthless aggression, 
that is a matter of grave concern to all who want to go about their 
business in freedom and in peace. Mr. Hoover admits (I quote his 
own words) that ‘Fascism is already a raging power, which no 
longer holds to its original boundaries, but has spread to fourteen 
European nations with two hundred and forty million people.” 

What is our own business? A few years ago some sixty nations 
under the Pact of Paris, better known as the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
entered into solemn covenants with us to renounce war as an instru. 
ment of national policy. Is it none of our business that signatories 
to that treaty with us have renounced, not war, but the renunciation 
of war? Again, some years ago we initiated at Washington the Nine 
Power Treaty, under which nine World Powers, including ourselves 
and Japan, pledged themselves to respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of China. What does that mean? In our Constitution there 
is a clause which provides that “treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” Are we, then, faithful to the supreme law of our land 
in keeping peace and friendly diplomatic relations with a signatory 
to that treaty which is overrunning China with fire and sword? Are 
treaties which we sign the supreme law of our land? Or are they for 
us, too, scraps of paper? 

What is our business? If there should break out tomorrow a war 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia, should we do what we have 
done in the case of Italy and Japan—furnish the raw materials of 
war to aid German aggression as we would do under the operation 
of our miscalled Neutrality Act? Our neutrality law is our “mind 
our own business”’ law; it is what I call our dugout law. But in effect 
it aligns us with the strong against the weak, with a country which 
has a navy and a merchant marine against one which is lacking in 
these advantages, with aggressor nations against those who want to 
go their own way in peace. Is that minding our own business? 

Mr. Hoover is opposed to our having anything to do with collec- 
tive action. He does, however, urge upon us our duty to join in the 
force of collective sentiment. If this did not come from an able 
ex-President of the United States it might sound naive. We have 
expressed ourselves morally in company with other nations. We have 
again and again joined with them in moral astringents. Only last 
November at the Brussel’s Conference we joined in saying to Japan 
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in effect, ‘‘What you are doing isn’t cricket. Won’t you please play 
the game according to the rules?” The answer was the wholesale 
bombing of Chinese noncombatants—helpless men, women, and 
children. 

Such moral protests have been as deterrent to the warmongers as 
the squeal of a rabbit to a wolf. I am reminded of a speech by John 
Bright in the House of Commons in which he told of a man who set 
out to make a fortune by manufacturing pills for the cure of earth- 
quakes. 

Mr. Hoover does couple moral force with military preparedness. 
Preparedness for what? Does he mean that we should put teeth in 
our moral suasion by threat or use of physical force? Does he mean 
that we should enforce treaties and international morals by force 
of arms? 

He doesn’t mean that. What does he mean? Is he as confused about 
this as Congress now seems to be, as the mild and pacific Senator 
Norris seems to be, favoring a large navy without quite knowing 
what it is to be used for? 

Senator Norris was one of the eight senators who voted against 
our going into the World War. He was then an extreme pacifist. Now 
he has modified his views. ‘‘I feel bound,” he said the other day, “to 
keep our country armed to an extent greater than Japan is armed or 
greater than either Italy or Germany is armed.’’ “‘Since,’’ he adds, 
“it seems almost as if these nations have gone wild and lost all 
sense of decency and honor.” 

We must, he thinks, be prepared to meet this wildness some- 
how, though he does not see why we should indulge in quite so wild 
a Navy spree. 

In that point of view many of us agree. But where are we to meet 
this wildness, and when? President Roosevelt in arguing for a 
mammoth navy has explained that we must defend ourselves by 
meeting the enemy, not on or at our borders, but long before they 
reach our shores. Where, then, is the line of our defense? 

Except for our distant outposts, like the Philippines, which our 
isolationists seem quite ready to throw to the wolves, military 

invasion of our soil seems as yet a remote possibility. There is, how- 
ever, danger of another sort which is not remote. In one sense the 
enemy has already crashed our gates and is advancing steadily upon 
us. President Roosevelt in his forthright Chicago speech called down 
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upon himself the wrath of all who would save their own skins by 
crawling into their own skins, when he used the wicked word “quar. 
antine.’’ Yet it was an appropriate word. He was expressing himself 
as an isolationist of a different kind. He was speaking of the necessity 
of an international concert to isolate the madness of fascism and 
prevent its further spread, not only in the material sense but in the 
realm of the spirit. 

As things are now, or rather as things are going, there is no quaran- 
tine against ideas which are the more contagious the more they are 
diseased. They are not stopped by fortifications; they mock at 
armies and navies; they overleap the barriers of oceans; and they 
take possession of any soil where, to use a medical term, there are 
no antibodies to resist them. 

Our spiritual defenses are down. We are divided among ourselves 
as a nation. There seems to be no clear-cut vigorous national phi- 
losophy or faith to bind us together into a spiritual union. In our 
disunion we cannot but envy the solidarity of fascism, its driving 
power, its spectacular successes, and without strong convictions of 
our own we permit its fanaticisms to land on our soil, to invade our 
homes, and to work havoc in our souls. 

One of our own students, a graduate of our Medical School, a fine 
boy with brilliant promise, was invited not long ago to join the 
staff of an American hospital. When he reported for duty he was told 
regretfully that fascist prejudice in the governing board refused 
to approve his appointment. 

Does anyone suppose that there is no relation between the 
accentuation of anti-Semitism in this country and the fire which is 
consuming the Jews in Europe? 

Does anyone suppose that there is no relation between the spread 
of crime and the lowering of morals in this country and the fact that 
whole nations have trampled morals under foot and proclaimed it 
to be divinely righteous for the State to lie, to steal, and to murder 
whenever crime seems to advantage the State? 

Does anyone suppose that there is no relation between the growing 
cheapening of human life among us—the dulling of the edge of our 
concern for human beings—and the wholesale slaughter of innocents, 
yesterday in Ethiopia, today in China and Spain, tomorrow God 
knows where? 

Does anyone suppose that there is no relation between the tri- 
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umphal march of Nazi brutality in central Europe and the sentiment 
which one hears on the streets of Boulder or of Denver or of any 
American town, that “what this country needs is a Hitler?” 

That colossal barbarism is debauching us all. There is little danger 
that you and I may be exiled from our country as others like us have 
been exiled from Italy or Germany or Austria, but there is danger 
that we may be exiled from the way of life which many of us régard 
as more precious than life itself. It is not at all inconceivable that if 
and when we shall have built up the biggest navy and the strongest 
armaments on earth, we shall have lost our souls to the enemy and 
there will be nothing left worth fighting for. 

These words may sound like those of an alarmist, and perhaps they 
are. Forget them if you want to, but I would not have you forget 
what I now say. 

This planet is now a great battle-ground in which two ideas or 
two sets of ideas—two philosophies—are struggling for supremacy. 
Not that they face each other for the first time. They have met 
before on a thousand battlefields—nations against nations, parties 
against parties, blocs against blocs, man against man, individuals 
against themselves. But they are now met in a colossal struggle such 
as the world has never before seen, and the issue of that conflict 
seems to be in some final sense fateful for mankind. 

Two ideas, two sets of ideas, two philosophies—what are they? 
The one philosophy regards human beings as means to an end, as 
material for exploitation, though it has seldom been nakedly frank 
in doing so. Almost always it wears the guise of benevolence. For 
example, the institution of human slavery not so long ago was 
preached as a divine ordinance—good for master, good for man. And 
I have no doubt that the rulers of ancient Egypt thought it good for 
their subjects to be lashed into the building of the Pyramids. 

Fascism, too, grins beneath a mask of patriotism, but fascism is 
in reality the exploitation of human beings on a national scale. It 
has no regard whatsoever for human life as such, not even the life 
of its own subjects. They have no rights, not even the right to live. 
They are of value only as they contribute to the power of the State. 
They are just so many cells in a vast organism. If they do not 
function, or are suspected not to function, healthily and loyally, they 
are cancerous growths which must be removed by ruthless surgery. 
They are to all intents and purposes slaves, whipped into step by a 
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leader, alias a driver. The only freedom is the freedom of the State 
to work its absolute will, and the will of the fascist State is war. Ajj 
the domestic regimentation of the people is for one end—the complete 
militarization of the State, the welding of every man, woman, and 
child of the nation into a unified, smooth-running, invincible machine 
of destruction—a machine which is beyond good and evil, which ig 
a law unto itself, which is unmoral and elemental, having no more 
conscience than an earthquake or a flood. It is, in fact, more cruel 
than nature in her most savage moods. For nature is merely indiffer- 
ent to our human kind, whereas this monstrous violence seeks out 
men, women, and children for destruction. Fascism strives for the 
triumph of death over life. 

These are strong words. One can hardly credit that they are true, 
It seems beyond belief that such a philosophy even when implemented 
by a terrorism which is without parallel in its ruthlessness and bya 
propaganda more thoroughgoing than any which has ever tried to 
shape or distort the souls of men—it seems, I say, beyond belief that 
such a philosophy could be rammed down the throats of millions 
upon millions of supposedly rational beings. Yet it is not altogether 
incredible to one who has witnessed the triumph of fascism or 
nazism on the ground. 

It is not the whole story to say that fascism has been foisted upon 
unwilling people. It has, in fact, been welcomed by many people. It 
has appealed to all whose love of country was measured by hatred 
of other peoples; it has appealed to the privileged classes, who ex- 
pected to use the new regime to their own ends; it has appealed to 
the hungry and destitute, who found in it promise of bread; it has 
appealed to the down-and-outers, who hoped the revolution would 
give them a place in the sun; it has appealed to the nobodies who, 
strutting in uniforms, became swollen with a sense of their own 
importance; it has appealed to the brutally minded, who under the 
restraints of civilization had never before been free to express them- 
selves adequately, and to the criminally minded, who now found 
their lawless instincts sublimated by patriotism; and it has appealed 
to a large mixed group of the middle-aged and the young, especially 
the young, who, distraught by the mental and moral disintegration 


of their lives, and oppressed by a sense of the aloneness and futility 


of their individual existence, gladly lost themselves in the crowd, 
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merged themselves with the mob. and joined the march towards the 
dazzling glory of imperial power. 

Fascism is, therefore, in a sense, the religion of lost souls, and 
there is point to the observation of Heywood Broun that those who 
have lost their souls feel that they must gain the whole world. 

That is one philosophy, one religion. What have we to oppose to 
the advance of this colossal mob psychology? For the first line of 
our defenses is not material, but spiritual. 

Well, we have no regimented front to present to that spreading 
frenzy nor a complete national accord to oppose to it. But we do 
have an idea, which is more or less our national faith, though it is 
not exclusively our own. It is a slow and painful birth of ages of 
human aspiration and struggle; but, transplanted to our new soil, it 
grew and flourished until it became almost a religion with us and 
was not so long ago a beacon of hope to the rest of the world. 

And what is that idea? It is the simple and revolutionary idea, or 
set of ideas, that man is not a means to an end, not something to be 
exploited by class or by State whether for wealth or for war, but an 
end in himself; that the highest of values on this earth is the precious- 
ness of human life; that the only morality, the only justice, which is 
built upon a rock is that which respects the sacredness of the human 
personality; that laws and institutions and States are of his own 
making, and exist for him, not he for them; and that the first business 
of men living together, the first business of the State, is not to coerce 
him under the despotism of the regimented mob for any ulterior 
purpose but to cherish and promote his individual freedom to grow 
in peace into the full stature of his being. 

That idea, which we name democracy, has never been realized in 
fact. Democracy is not an accomplished thing, not an established 
thing. Rather it is a dynamic faith which has always had to do battle. 
Just now it has its back to the wall abroad, and we ourselves honor 
it as much in the breach as in the observance. 

If we really believe in it, and God help us if we don’t, then our 
first line of defense is to make this principle so vital a thing in our 
national consciousness and so effective a thing in action that its 
destructive opposite can find no soil of faithlessness or disaffection 
in which to root itself. To say that democracy does not work, and 
that there isn’t anything that we can do about it, is simply to say 
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that we are too indifferent, too irresolute, too spiritless to do any. 
thing about it. What democracy always needs and what it needy 
desperately now is a fighting heart. Remember that it is out of the 
soil of mental and moral disintegration, apathy, and defeatism that 
the noxious weed of despotism has sprung and spread. 

What, then, is our second line of defense? It is to implement oy 
national faith with adequate armaments, so that we will be ing 
position to say in language that will be heard, that any treaty, such 
as the Pact of Paris, entered into under the authority of the United 
States, is the supreme law of our land and that behind it is not only 
our national honor but our national power. 


It is tragic to have to say that it is no time for a peace-seeking | 


nation to disarm when the Nazi Government tells the German 
people that they must prefer bullets to butter, when the nations that 
are hell-bent for war are throwing half and more than half their 
national resources into the building of engines of destruction. We 
must be in a strong position to aid in the quarantine of an inter. 
national plague and in the prevention of its further spread. 

Not that anyone in his senses thinks of carrying war into Germany 
or Italy or Japan. Nor can anyone in his senses imagine that the 
United States or England or France can accomplish this quarantine 
by each going it alone in an armament race. That is clearly the way 
of universal destruction. 

But who dares say that it could not be done if these Great Powers, 
together with the smaller nations which stand for peace, could say 
with one mighty voice to the gangster nations, “So far you shall go 
and no further’? 

Even the joint withholding of the raw materials of war from 
criminal aggressors would be sufficient to check their advance, to 
say nothing of backing up such a measure by collective force. 

I am one of those who feel that the League for World Peace, the 
League of Nations, now lies dead or sleeping because of our absence 
from it. In every crisis, it has been weak because it lacked our 
strength. Even at this moment, it could be revived and made an 
overwhelming force with our support. 

But if this be an empty dream, there is still the possibility of 
cooperation with other like-minded nations through what Secretary 
Hull calls parallel action on our part. Such cooperation is, however, 
impossible under our so-called Neutrality Act. But there is aa 
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increasing dissatisfaction with the working of that Act, an awaken- 
ing to the fact that it operates in favor of strong aggressors and 


| against weaker peoples who want only to be left alone. The first 


step necessary to international concert of action is the repeal of our 
neutrality law. 

But, it is objected, if we do not rely upon ourselves alone, whom 
can we rely upon? France is panicky and unstable. But would France 
be panicky and unstable if France did not stand alone? We are told 
that the British Government has been shifty and spineless. Shifty 
and spineless it has been, but would it have been if the English could 
have felt that they stood shoulder to shoulder with the United 
States? Did they not feel impelled to make terms with Fascist Powers 


_ because they had lost all hope of coming to terms of cooperation 


with us? When shall we stop this scapegoat business, and begin 
searching our own hearts? 

But our peace-at-any price isolationists tell us that we must 
remain aloof from any measure which might give the least offense 
to war-loving and war-propagating governments lest we risk being 
involved in war. Good God, is there no risk to us in crawling into our 
own dug-out while civilization crashes about our ears? 

There is, as far as I can see, but one hope for world peace and for 
our own peace, and that is to join to the other like-minded peoples 
the moral force and the potential power of the strongest nation on 
this planet today. 
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